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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 
PLENTIFUL shower of correspondence between Mr. Lloyd 


a 
negotiations which we recorded last week. Explicitly, Mr. | 
De Valera has steadily refused to make the repudiation of 
independence and sovereignty which the Government regard as 
an indispensable condition of a conference. Literally viewed, 
therefore, the situation is black indeed. For our part, however, 
we feel strongly that a conference ought to be held in any case. 
Now that the road has been followed so far, there is much less 
danger in going on than in going back. We have explained our 
reasons for thinking this in our first leading article. We must 
now give a brief summary of the correspondence, 


Mr. De Valera’s letter in which he accepted the conference | 


and then refused the one condition on which the conference was | 


offered was published in London on Thursday evening, Septem - 
ber 15th. He began by saying, “ We have no hesitation in 
declaring our willingness to enter a conference to ascertain how 
the association of Ireland with the community of nations known 
as the British Empire can best be reconciled with Irish national 
aspirations.” If he had ended his letter there, all would have 
been well. Unfortunately, he went on to say that “in this 
final note ’’—alas! it turned out to be by no means final— 
“we deem it our duty to reaffirm that our position is,” &¢e. He 
then explained that his nation “has formally declared its 
independence, and recognizes itself as a sovereign State.” It 
was therefore ‘only as the representatives of that sovereign 
State ” that he and his omtengues had any power to act, 


Immediately Mr. Lloy aG teorge ‘knew that this letter had been 
published in Dublin he telegraphed a letter to Mr. De Valera 
cancellmg the proposed conference at Inverness. In this letter 
he pomted out that he had informed the Sinn Fein emissaries 


George and Mr. De Valera has followed the drought in the | 


who had visited him in Scotland on Tuesday, September 13th, 
that the reiteration of the Irish claim of independence and 
sovereignty would make a conference impossible. Mr. Lloyd 
George describes how the letter from Mr. De Valera which we 
have just summarized had been shown to him by the emissaries, 
and how he had warned them of tke very serious results which 
would follow if such a claim were made. “I offered tafegard the 
letter as undelivered to me in order that you might have time 
to reconsider it. Despite this intimation you have now pub- 
lished the letter in its original form. I must accordingly cancel 
the arrangements for conference next week at Inverness, and 
must consult my colleagues on the course of action which this 
new situation necessitates.” Mr. Lloyd George concluded by 
saying that the great concessions which the Government had 
made deserved a more generous response. ‘So far, every 
advance has been made by us. On your part you have not come 
to meet us by a single step.” 


On Friday evening, September 16th, Mr. De Valera telegraphed 
another letter to Mr. Lloyd George, in which he said: *‘ I am 
surprised that you do not see that, if we on our side accepted the 
conference on the basis of your letter of September 7th without 
| making our position equally clear, Ireland’s representatives 
| would enter the conference with their position misunderstood.” 
| He ended the letter by saying that it ought to be obvious that if 

there was to be any result from a conference, “the negotiators 

| sast meet without prejudice and untrammelled by any con- 
| ditions whatsoever, except those imposed by the facts as they 
know them.” 





Mr. Lloyd George returned t to > the charge last Saturday (Sep- 
| tember 17th), when he pointed out that it would be idle to say 
that a conference in which the Irish delegates appeared as 
representatives of an independent and sovereign State would be a 
| conference * without prejudice.” The mere reception of Irish 
delegates on such terms would constitute a formal and official 
recognition of Ireland’s severance from the King’s domains. It 
| would, indeed, entitle Ireland to negotiate the union of Ireland 
with a foreign Power. It would also enable Ireland to claim from 
foreign Powers, by the implicit admission of the British Govern- 
ment, the rights of lawful belligerents against the King. Mr. 
| Lloyd George then repeated that he was as willing as ever to 
| discuss with Irish delegates “how the association of Ireland 
| with the community of nations known as the British Empire can 
| best be reconciled with Irish national aspirations.” 


| 
} 
} 


On the same day Mr. De Valera telegraphed that he had already 
accepted an invitation to the conference, and that he did not 
ask Mr. Loy d George ‘to abandon any principle, even in- 
formally.” “ But, surely,” he added, “ you must understand 
that we can only recognize ourselves for what we are... I 
| have already had conferences with you, and in these conferences 
and in my written communications 1 have never ceased to recog- 
| nize my self for what I was and am.” ‘The last sentence of the 
letter was, “‘ Believe me, we have but one object at heart—the 
' setting up of the conference on such a basis of truth and reality 
as would make it possible to secure through it the result which 
the peoples of these two islands so ardently desire.” 


On Monday Mr. Lloyd George telegraphed that Mr. De 
Valera’s letter had not modified the claim that the Lrish delegates 
should be regarded as the representatives of “ a sovereign and 
independent State.” Mr. Lloyd George called Mr. De Valera’s 
attention to the fact that when they had conversed together in 
London in July, no such condition had been made in advance. 
Mr, De Valera had then accepted the invitation to come as “ the 
chosen leader of the great majority in Southern Ireland.” Mr. 
Lloyd George ended by declaring that unless the claim to inde- 
pendence and sovereignty was withdrawn @ conference would 


be impossible, 
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On Monday, in reply to the message just summarized, Mr. De 
Valera telegraphed yet another letter. It opened with a state- 
ment which, in our opinion, should be taken up by Mr. Lloyd 
George, for it puts on record the fact that Mr. De Valera does 
not expect the independence and sovereignty of Ireland to be 
recognized in advance. From the standpoint of the Govern- 
ment, these are the most important words in the whole corre- 
gpondence. We quote them in our leading article. No doubt 
Mr. De Valera intended the most important part of his letter 
to be that in which he proceeds to say that he is prepared to 
negotiate a treaty. The significance of this passage is that it 
gocs back to a proposal—a dangerous one, as we think, since 
the power to make a treaty implies sovereignty—which was 
originally made by the Government. Mr. Lloyd George said :— 

“The British Government propose that the conditions of 
settlement between Great Britain and Ireland shall be embodied 
in the form of a treaty to which effect shall in due course be 
given by the British and Irish Parliaments. They look to 
Buch an instrument to obliterate old conflicts forthwith, to 
elear the way for a detailed settlement in full accordance with 
Irish conditions and needs, and thus to establish a new and 
happier relation between Irish patriotism and that wider 
eommunity of aims and interests by which the unity of the 
whole Empire is freely sustained.” 

At the resumed sitting of the Ulster Parliament on Monday, 
Sir James Craig, the Prime Minister, made a statement which 
was worthy of the part which the Ulster leaders have always 
played. It was direct, sincere, manly, and perfectly straight- 
forward. What a contrast to Sinn Fein statements! Sir 
James Craig explained that he much regretted the delay in 
completing the Act creating the Ulster Parliament, but he 
was continually pressing for the issue of the Orders in Council 
transferring all the promised powers to the Ulster Parliament. 
The reasons of the delay were obvious, but he had no responsi- 
bility for it, as the opening of negotiations between the 
British Government and Sinn Fein had been as little expected 
by him as by anybody else. When he was invited to enter 
the conference, he decided, after much anxious thought, that 
the invitation ought to be accepted. 





With simple candour Sir James Craig then explained his 
whole line of thought. If the invitation had been refused; 
the action of the North might have been taken as a model. by 
the South. The South might have said: “If the North won't 
go in, we won't go in.” ‘This is exactly the policy, temperate 
and honest, which the Ulster leaders have always followed. 
Sir James Craig is only doing what Lord Carson used to do. 
He does not attempt for a moment to interfere with the rest 
of Ireland, or to dictate its future. Rather he tries to smooth 
the way of negotiations between Sinn Fein and the Govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, to his own people he is perfectly loyal. 
** Ulster,” he said, “ by her sacrifice in accepting this Act, has 
gone the very farthest she can in meeting the wishes of Great 
Britain, and my Ministers and myself are determined not to 
budge a single inch.’ That is to say, the Six Counties will not 
abandon their right to self-determination, and, of course, they 
are absolutely justified. 


The notorious Indian Moslem agitators, Mahomed Ali and 
his brother Shaukat Ali, were arrested last week, with some 
lesser firebrands. Mr. Montagu’s patience seemed inexhaustible, 
but Lord Reading has apparently persuaded him that the 
Brothers Ali went too far when they sought to provoke our 
Indian Moslem troops to mutiny. At the Caliphate Conference 
at Karachi in July they supported a resolution declaring that 
“it was wholly unlawful for any Moslem at this time to remain 
or enlist in the Indian Army or to get others enlisted in it.” 
That was, and was intended to be, an open incitement to rebellion. 
Only two months earlier, after Mr. Gandhi's interview with 
Lord Reading, the Brothers Ali had published a written apology, 
regretting that certain speeches of theirs had “a tendency to 
incite to violence,” and promising “that so long as we are 
associated in the movement of non-co-operation, we shall not 
directly or indirectly advocate violence in the present or in the 
future nor create an atmosphere of preparedness for violence.’’ 
They soon began to explain away their apology, and then they 
broke their promise. These Turcophiles have imitated only 
too faithfully the methods of the Turk. 


The Moplah rebellion in Malabar, it now appears, is still 
serious. At the end of last week 3,000 rebels were under arms 
in the hills, where it is difficult for troops to operate. Govern- 
ment buildings were burned down, and the property of Hindus 








and Europeans was looted. The Viceroy has given a formal 
denial to the rumour that ex-sepoys and policemen had joined 
the insurgents. It is characteristic of Mr. Gandhi that with 
all his pacific professions he should have sought to fish in these 
troubled waters by going on tour in Malabar. The Indian 
Government have been induced to allow the military authorities 
to keep the Mahatma out of the disturbed area, so that he 
might not add fuel to the flame. 


In a Note published on Wednesday, Lord Curzon asked 
Chicherin, the Bolshevik Foreign Minister, for a definite assur- 
ance that the Bolsheviks would cease from their hostile activiti; “er 
especially on the Indian frontier. Lord Curzon reminded him ! 
that by the Trade Agreement of March the Bolsheviks undertook 
to abstain from anti-British propaganda. Yet the Bolshevik 
Government had invited Indian revolutionaries to Moscow to 
concert a rising in India. They had sent Hafiz, an Indian anarch- 
ist, to set up a.storchouse. of bombs on the Afghan frontier, 
By their new, treaty with Afghanistan they agreed to pay the 
Ameer a subsidy of a million gold roubles, in return for the right 
to establish consulates at Kandahar, Ghazni, and other places 
near the Indian frontier, which have no Russian trade, but which 
will serve as centres for propaganda. Lord Curzon referred 
also to the anti-British intrigues of Rothstein, the Bo!shevi's 
envoy at Teheran, and to the persistent efforts of the Bolsheviks 
to prevent Mustapha Kemal from coming to terms with the 
Allies. Moscow had sanctioned the expenditure of £666,000 for 
the supply of arms to the frontier tribes who give us so much 
trouble. An unfortunate coincidence, this number! The 
cryptographers of the Bible wili revel in the recollection that 
666 is the number of the Beast in Revelation. 


Lord Curzon expressed his profound disappointment at the 
failure of the Bolsheviks to fulfil their promises. They seemed 
unable to realize, he said, that, so long as they indulged in 
“inflammatory invective” against British institutions and 
caused their agents to undertake actually hostile intrigues, the 
renewal of ordinary relations with Russia was impossible. For 
our own part, we did not expect the Bolsheviks to keep their 
word. Yet it is distressing to think that Russia remains under 
the control of these men at a time when she urgently needs help 
for the famine. The Bolsheviks have asked the Allies, through 
Dr. Nansen, for a Government loan with which to buy food. 
But they are lavishly spending money—in gold, not paper—on 
propagandists who with pamphlets and bombs are to overthrow 
the British Raj. What are we to do with such people ? 


The Council of the League of Nations on Tuesday discussed 
the dispute between Poland and Lithuania over Vilna. It 
persuaded Lithuania to accept the compromise devised by M. 
Hymans, who would make Vilna an autonomous province of 
Lithuania, with rights similar to those of a Swiss canton. The 
Polish delegate remained obdurate. Mr. Balfour in very plain 
terms expressed the general disgust at Poland’s evasiveness. 
The Polish General Zeligowski remained in occupation of 
Vilna. “ What was Zeligowski—a rebel deserving of military 
sentence or a patriot deserving of a patriot’s crown?” The 
Poles gave one answer or the other, according to circumstances. 
They wanted to go on talking, “ while this ambiguous general 
with his troops of uncertain allegiance remained in possession of 
the disputed territory.” The Polish delegate made a bad caso 
worse by opposing, in company with Rumania alone, Lithuania's 
demand for admission to the League. Poland is extremely ill- 
advised to flout the Allies in this way. She needs all the help 
she can get from the West to maintain the sanitary cordon 
against typhus and to feed her refugees, and she may at any 
moment have to face a fresh Bolshevik invasion. Yet she 
would alienate all her friends for the sake of Vilna with its mixed 
population, to the scarcely concealed delight of Berlin and 
Moscow. 


It is good to know that the American and Japanese Govern- 
ments have come to an agreement about the ex-German islet of 
Yap, in the Pacific, for which Japan received a mandate from 
the Allied Powers. The Americans are to have free access to 
Yap for the purposes of their cable station. In all other respects 
Japan's niandatory powers are to be recognized by America. 
Moreover, Japan has offered to restore Kiaochau to China on 
conditions that seem to be not unreasonable. Japan asks 
China to open Kiaochau and other towns in Shantung to traders 
of all nations, to co-operate with Japan in working the railway 
to Tsinanfu, and to allow capitalists of all the Powers interested 
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in China to construct a railway beyond Tsinanfu. Japan 
promises to withdraw her railway guards as soon as China 
establishes a railway police force. The Chinese Foreign Office 
moves slowly, but it ought to take Japan at her word and 
settle a question that has remained open far too long. 


It was stated on Wednesday that the American Government 
had put forward a tentative list of subjects for discussion at 
the Washington Conference in November. The limitation of 
naval armaments was placed first. Then came the question of 
regulating new forms of warfare, such as poison-gas, and the 
problem of limiting military armaments. In regard to the 
Pacific, America proposes to discuss the territorial and adminis- 
trative integrity of China, the principle of the “ open door,” 
and questions arising out of concessions, monopolies, and prefer- 
ential rights, railways and railway rates. The Allies are under- 
stood to be considering this.agenda paper. According to the 
Washington correspondent of the Times, American financiers 
wish the conference to deal with the great and urgent problem 
of the war debts, with which America, as the chief creditor, 
is vitally concerned. It would seem wiser to restrict the confer- 
ence to the two matters which it was called to discuss. 


The Washington correspondent of the Times stated on Tuesday 
that Mr. Lasker, the chairman of the American Shipping Board, 
intended to propose an additional.duty of 10 per cent. on goods 
brought from a foreign country by ships belonging to another 
country. Mr. Lasker’s aim is to check the “ indirect trade ” 
carried on mainly by British shipping and to secure more trade 
for the new American ships, many of which are lying idle in 
port. Senator Jones, the author of the Merchant Marine Act 
of last year, is said to desire the exclusion of all foreign ships 
from American harbours. Mr. Lasker is more modest. He 
would revive the doctrine of our old Navigation Acts, first 
passed in Cromwell’s day and maintained in a modified form 
until 1849, which forbade the importation of goods from any 
country except in ships of that country or in British ships. It 
is more than doubtful whether the Navigation Acts really 
benefited our shipping trade or did much harm to our Dutch 
and French competitors. It would be strange if America were 
to revert to these obsolete devices, 


‘ 








The Greek army in Asia Minor last week suspended its advance 
on Angora and retired some distance to the westward of the 
Sakaria river. The Turks hailed this retirement as a victory 
for them. They have, however, failed to hinder the Greek 
withdrawal, and they were beaten off when they tried a flank 
attack on Sivri Hissar. The Greeks have been thwarted, as 
most military critics foresaw, by the extreme difficulty of pro- 
visioninga large army in the wild and rugged country on either 
side of the railway to Angora. It is improbable that the Turks, 
who lost heavily in the recent fighting, will solve the supply 
problem any better than the Greeks, so that the war has led to a 
stalemate. If the Grecks are content to hold their new positions, 
Mustapha Kemal will probably fail to move them. 





The Cabinet committee on unemployment agreed on Friday, 
September 16th, to propose to Parliament that the State should 
assist local authorities in providing work for the unemployed. 
The State should pay half the interest on local loans raised for 
that purpose, for half the term of the loans. The mayors of 
those London boroughs which are controlled by the Labour 
Party seized the opportunity for making a display of their zeal, 
and incidentally for seeing the Highlands, by announcing that 
they must have an interview with the Prime Minister. Mr. 
Lloyd George, who was ill, warned them by telegraph that he 
could not see them, but the Labour mayors were not to be put 
off. They went to Inverness on Sunday and spent the time 
pleasantly while awaiting the Prime Minister’s recovery. It 
was announced that he might receive them for a few minutes on 
Thursday. Like the unseasonable caller in the parable, these 
Labour politicians prevailed because of their importunity—at 
any rate to the extent of seeing the Prime Minister. But as 
we write on Thursday, it seems unlikely that they will, like the 
man in the parable, get all they ask for. 


Dr. Macnamara informed the Grocers’ Federation on Monday 
that he would appoint a committee under the chairmanship of 
Lord Cave to inquire into the working of the Trade Boards, 
He said that while the Boards were not seriously criticized up to 
last summer, while trade was good, they had aroused increasing 
Opposition since the depression set in, He admitted that there 








might be some substance in the complaints that the Boards 
did not take account of varying local conditions, or of the state 
of trade. The time had come, he thought, for “a thorough 
overhauling of the whole machinery.” The Minister agreed 
that it would be better to let employers and employed settle 
their own affairs without State intervention, provided that both 
sides were properly organized. But there ‘had never been a 
serious strike in any industry covered by a Trade Board. 


The Royal Commission on the importation of Canadian store. 
cattle reported last week in favour of reversing the well-tried 
policy of a quarter of a century and admitting the cattle. The 
five commissioners, headed by Lord Finlay, were unbiasel 
in so far as they had no knowledge of agriculture, though Sir 
Arthur Shipley is a biologist of repute. They admitted frankly 
that English and Irish farmers, and many Scottish farmers, 
were strongly opposed to any relaxation of the embargo on 
live cattle from oversea. They admitted also that the townsfolk 
who hoped to get their meat cheaper if the embargo were raised 
would probably be disappointed. Canada would increase our 
meat: supply by 8 per cent. at most, and “ ultimately” prices 
“ would settle down on a level somewhat but not greatly lower ” 
than at present. If the Irish and Highland store-cattle were 
driven out of the market by Canadian competition, the meat 
supply would be no greater than it is now. The suggestion 
made at the Dudley by-election that beef would be sixpence a 
pound cheaper seemed to the commission to be wholly untrue. 


The Commissioners expressed the belief that the danger lest 
the Canadian cattle should introduce disease into Great Britain 
was imaginary, as there had been no cattle disease in Canada 
for thirty years. Further, they declared that “ with ordinary 
care there seems to be little chance of United States cattle 
being sent to this country as Canadian cattle.’ They were 
of opinion that the home breeding industry might be benefited 
by being able to sell pedigree beasts to Canada and by having 
a second source of supply for store cattle. We are bound to 
say that a report so full of hypothetical statements is far from 
convincing. The real question is whether our world-famed 
herds of cattle should be exposed to grave risk of disease, as 
they would be if the Canadian authorities through any over- 
sight allowed American stores to be imported through Canadian 
ports into this country. Every one would be glad to do a good 
turn to Canada, but the Canadians, we are sure, do not wish 
us to ruin our immensely important breeding industry for their 
sake. From the town-dweller’s standpoint, there is evidently 
nothing to be gained by raising the embargo on live cattle. 
We may add that the market price of cattle and the retail 
price of beef, as consumers are now finding out, do not seem 
to bear any fixed relation to one another. British cattle are 
far cheaper than they were, but meat is almost.as dear.as ever. 


Elsewhere we have written about a remarkable and, as it 
seems to us,.a very important paper about the cultivation of 
potatoes which was read to the British Association by Lord 
Bledisloe. We supported the Corn Production Acts because they 
promised us a much greater measure of security against famine 
in time of war. The financial straits of the country have made 
it impossible to pay for that security. It is transparently useless 
to pay for it if in doing so we help ourselves to go bankrupt and 
thus have nothing left to make safe. In these circumstances it is 
important to know that there is much to be said for the culti- 
vation of the potato for safety’s sake. Many British farmers 
have brought potato-growing to a high art of excellence without 
any encouragement or any subsidy or even a suggestion of it. 





They have done so without a thought of national security, 
though incidentally they have pointed the way to that end. 
With the name of the potato we must couple that of the pig. After 
all, all that is required is to emphasize a fact which has long 
been a truism. Most of us heard in the nursery what might 
be called “ The Child’s Agricultural Sermon ”—not a bad parody 
of a sermon either, with its warning, its exposition, and its 
ambiguously attached exhortation at the end :— 


“Dearly belovéd brethren, it surely is asin 
When you peel potatoes to throw away the skin, 
The skins feed the pigs and the pigs feed us, 
Dearly belovéd brethren, it must be ever thus.” 








Bank Rate, 5} per cent., changed from 6 per cent. July 21, 
1921; °5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 8¢{; 
Thursday week, 88} ;.a year ago, 84%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A CONFERENCE IN ANY CASE. 


HE co:respondence which has been going on between 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. De Valera is of that 
kind which fills with despair the ordinary Englishman 
who, when he has appreciated the main issue in a problem, 
knows for practical purposes all that he wants to know 
and has no use for the fine shades of the nice feelings 
or for ese tegen and logic-chopping. The ordinary 
Englishman has made up his mind to a conference and 
is intolerant of the bunkers which lie between him and it. 
It was written of Burke that his copious and subtle mind 
caused him to make such speeches in the House of 
Commons that “ he went on refining while the rest thought 
of dining.” That is very much what is happening now. 
The British public having made up its mind to swallow 
a nasty leek—that is to say, to ignore murder and to 
treat it as though it had not happened and to deal with 
rebels—wants to get to business. oe gone so far, 
having given such extraordinary proof of its weariness 
of the whole Irish question and of its sense of the ingratitude 
of the Irish people, it is merely irritated when, at the last 
moment, the proposed conference is held up by verbal 
wrangles —— in their elusiveness. These are 
things which Englishmen, even if they understand them, 
certainly cannot appreciate. 

The first of Mr. De Valera’s letters, for instance, which 
we summarize elsewhere, is a positively matchless 
example of the Yea and Nay method, of the art of saying 
and unsaying. First Mr. De Valera says he will come to 
the conference, then he proceeds to remark that he cannot 
accept the invitation on the only terms on which it was 
made. If you express this non sequitur in the language 
of an Englishman’s ordinary social life, you see how pre- 
posterous and ludicrous it is. Suppose that one English- 
man invites another to dinner. He writes, let us say, 
“Dear Jones, A few friends are dining with me next 
Saturday. As I have not scen anything of you for a 
long time, much to my regret, it would be a great pleasure 
to me if you would come. Might I ask you if you do 
come, as I sincerely hope you will, not to bring your dog ? 
I say this, not because I do not like your dog, but because 
you will remember that when you brought him last time 
he fought with my dog. I know you won’t mind my 
saying this.” Mr. Jones then answers, “ Dear Brown, 
Many thanks for your invitation. I am delighted to 
accept it and much look forward to coming. I cannot 
think why we have seen so little of one another lately. 
Anyhow, I shall see you very soon now. I shall bring my 
dog with me.” It is a very strange thing that while 
Mr. De Valera creates situations as grotesquely impossible 
as that, he should accuse the British Government all the 
time of insincerity. Nothing is clearer to the world, 
we imagine, and certainly nothing is clearer to Englishmen, 
than that the Government are desperately anxious to 
settle this Irish business. They are so anxious that they 
have given away points and agreed to accept risks which 
Liberal statesmen of a previous generation would not 
have looked at. 

The Englishman, therefore, is inclined to say in his 
rough-and-ready way that the insincerity is entirely on 
Mr. De Valera’s side. It may be so, but for our part we 
believe that Mr. De Valera is really impressed by the 
strong distaste for further war which now affects most 
Irishmen, and that, asa result, he really wants a settle- 
ment. Although he wants a settlement, he is tempera- 
mentally, by birth and by training, unfitted for reaching 
a settlement because he simply does not know how to 
do it. His father, we are told, was Portuguese, and he 
has in an extravagant degree the Latin love of clinging 
tenaciously to a completely logical proposition. He 
pursues his abstract logic so keenly that he becomes quite 
unaware of incidental contradictions, and _ his logic 
generally lands him in what the much less logical English- 
man would call illogicality. As he is also—so we are 
assured—an American citizen, he has no doubt become 
saturated with the wilder and quite unreasoning principles 
of anti-British Irishism in America. It is to these facts 
and not to conscious insincerity—for fanaticism is never 











insincere whatever else it may be—that we attribute 


Mr. De Valera’s  well-nigh hopeless incapacity for 
negotiation. : 

It must be remembered, too, that there are impelling 
forces behind him. We do not say that these forces are 


those of the Third International, for that has yet to be 
proved, but at all events the more ferocious spirits 
Irish-Americans have for a long time been expressing 
some mistrust of Mr. De Valera and would be ready 
at once to swoop on to him with all their reserves of 
invective if he seemed to them to be, as they would say 
“yielding.” In issues of the Gaelic American which 
have just reached us, we read such headlines as these : 
“ Dail Eireann meets to give final answer to Lloyd George’s 
offer of Bogus Dominion Home Rule for Twenty-Six 
Counties, with the Other Six cut off”; “ Premier makes 
— saying England has said her ‘last word’ and 
threatens * horrors’ if his terms are not accepted.” The 
following headline is of course a reminder to Mr. De Valera 
of what is expected of him: “ Friends of Irish freedom, 
Clan-na-Gael, Bishop Gallagher, Judge Cohalan, Diarmuid 
Lynch, John Devoy, and others who differed with the 
Irish President while in America send messages approving 
his action in rejecting Lloyd George’s contemptible and 
misleading offer, and assuring Dail Eireann of support 
to the i of the struggle.” 

Although we think we have described fairly the boredom 
and impatience with which Englishmen regard Mr. 
De Valera’s efforts in logical abstraction, we think, none the 
less, that Mr. Lloyd George, judging his man for what he is 
by nature and training, could have done much more to 
deal with him on his own terms. What we mean is this. 
As the Government have travelled such a long road towards 
Sinn Fein, and have made such a mess of things in Ireland 
that the vast majority of us see no other solution now than 
negotiation with the murderers, what does it matter whether 
Mr. De Valera does or does not repeat a precise formula 
before he enters the conference room? In spite of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s protestations to the contrary, it seems to us 
to matter very little. Mr. Lloyd George says, in effect. 
“ Acknowledge before you meet us in conference that you 
can never be a Sovereign Power.” Mr. De Valera replies, 
“I do not expect you to acknowledge in advance Ireland 
as a Sovereign Power, but I cannot do anything else but 
speak of myself as the head of a Sovereign Power, because 
I happen to have been chosen in that capacity.” This 
fs « ll is not a parody. Here are Mr. De Valera’s 
exact words in his letter, dated September 19th :— 

“We have had no thought at any time of asking you to accept 
any conditions precedent to a conference. We would have 
thought it as unreasonable to expect you as # principal to recog- 
nize the Irish Republic, formally or informally, as that you should 
expect us, formally or informally, to surrender our national 
position. It is precisely because neither side accepts the position 
of the other that there is a dispute at all.” 

It surely cannot be said that, with those words on record, 
the Irish Republic would really be accepted in advance if 
Mr. Lloyd George at once opened the conference. 

In any case, you cannot make a man repeat a phrase 
which he has stolidly made up his mind not to repeat, any 
more than you can compel a bad-tempered parrot by 
standing in front of its cage and repeating the words which 
you want it to say. The leaders of the French Revolution 
tried to abolish the use of titles by making them illegal. 
The effort, of course, failed. M. le Marquis said, very 
naturally and very truthfully, “Am I to be guillotined 
because somebody calls me a marquis? I may acknow- 
ledge that I no longer have a right to be called a marquis, 
but that will not prevent my friends and my servants from 
calling me a marquis if they choose to do so. You cannot 
make me suffer for their fault. So you will see that you 
cannot really abolish titles though in the abstract you 
think that you can.” In just the same way we cannot 
prevent Irishmen from calling Mr. De Valera the President 
of the Irish Republic. All we can do is to say that for us 
the Irish Republic does not exist, just as the French 
Government said that for them titles did not exist. 

If Mr. Lloyd George goes on saying that Mr. De Valera’s 
reply is not good enough, although it obviously has a logic 
of its oats De Valera could not have gone on dealing 
in logic all this time without stumbling upon one pretty 
strong logical position—the conference will be abandoned 
on & mere point of nomenclature. The Government, as we 
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see the situation, would do well to regard the Irish represen- 
tatives as men who do not think as we do and who do not 
talk as we do, but who should, nevertheless, be given an 
opportunity of accepting or refusing a really fine offer 
described in detail. If the conference breaks down on a 

oint of nomenclature, Mr. De Valera will whip up his own 
forces and his American friends, accuse the Government 
of perfidy and say that no offer was ever intended. There 
js an enormous advantage in getting things set down in 
writing. 

If Mr. De Valera knows in advance, as surely he does 
know, that the British Government mean never to recognize 
the sovereignty of Ireland, we cannot see that Mr. Lloyd 
George, on his side, gains anything by refusing a conference. 
If the Government produced such a really generous scheme, 
as they apparently have in mind, and Mr. De Valera refused 
it after full discussion, the whole facts would be made 
known to the world and the world would judge. It is not 
extravagant to believe that in that case all but the wildest 
friends of Irish “‘ freedom” in America would fall away, 


and that Mr. De Valera’s following, even in Ireland 
itself, would be split in twain. Even though that 


would mean no settlement, it would be far preferable 
to the trouble that will ensue if there is no conference 
at all. 

We repeat that it would be a very bad policy to allow the 
conference to fade away because of a phrase. This would 
not be at all the English way of doing things; and although 
we are all aware of Mr. Lloyd George’s impulsive Celtic 
aberrations,we believe that he will behave in the instinctive 
English way in this matter, preferring the substance to the 
shadow, disregarding abstractions, and, even at a cost of 
logic, pressing on towards the main object. 





THE MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND THE 
TRADE BOARDS. 


HE Trade Boards have been getting into trouble, as 
we always feared that they would. Instead of 
helping the luckless and depressed worker “ according to 
plan,” they do him a bad turn, and he—or in most cases 
she—is turning against them and protesting. For by 
rather casually, if not arbitrarily, fixing wages at a rate 
which an industry cannot bear the Boards check trade, 
and the first person to suffer from dwindling trade is the 
manual worker. The fixed rates of pay when they take 
more out of an industry than that industry can yield 
cause several things to happen. For instance, the price 
of the goods produced has to be raised to keep the industry 
solvent, and then the home purchaser, exercising his 
inalienable right not to buy what he cannot afford, lets 
the goods lie in the shops unbought. Orders cease to 
flow in from the various markets. Further, the foreigner 
finds that he can buy more cheaply what is produced in 
his own country. He, too, cuts off his orders. Next he 
discovers that it will pay him to send his goods into the 
British market since he can manufacture more cheaply 
than we can. 

When the Trade Boards Act was passed in 1909 we 
pointed out what the result would probably be. During 
times of good trade nobody bothered about or even noticed 
the signs which were really warnings. As the demand 
for goods increased, and it seemed that British manufac- 
turers could hardly produce enough, the Trade Boards 
fixed wages in the scheduled trades higher and higher, 
and those who had advocated the Boards pointed out 
with triumph that the sweated worker had been saved 
and that none of the ruin to trade which had been pro- 
er yes had come about. Now that trade is in a very 
vad way the Trade Boards are being fastened upon as 
one of the prime causes of the inability of certain trades 
to save themselves from collapse. We must say that 
the criticism and the abuse come very ill from a large 
number of people who heartily supported the Trade 
Boards Bill when it was introduced. 

Let us look back and see what was said about that 
measure but is now forgotten by many persons who 
said it. Ample majorities, both in the House of Commons 
and the House of Lords, voted for the Bill. It was declared 
that it was merely an instrument to rescue sweated workers 
who were the victims of intolerable and quite unnecessary 
conditions and of particularly heartless employers. It 





was believed that the Trade Boards could be set up without 
affecting the volume of British trade—that they would be 
simply a beneficial influence in a few hole-and-corner 
industries which, if ever it came to the point, had much 
better be abolished than continue to disgrace British 
industry. It was argued that under the law of the land 
even the brute beasts must be properly fed and tended. 
How much more, then, the human sufferers in sweated 
industries! With these general sentiments of course we 
heartily agree. Sweating is a disgrace. It ought never 
be necessary again to write a “Song of the Shirt” in 
England. But the mistake lay in supposing that the 
remedy for ills which we must all fully admit lay in the 
creation of the Trade Boards. It used to be said that 
in the trades with which the Act deals there were three 
classes of employers: those who already paid fair wages ; 
those who would like to pay them if they were not afraid 
of having the prices of their goods cut by other employers ; 
and the sweaters proper who paid cruelly low wages out 
of sheer heartlessness or lust of profits. The argument 
was that the first class would not be touched by the 
Boards ; that the second class would be actually helped 
as they would be guaranteed against cuttmg; and that 
the third class, which would be the only class hit by the 
Act, deserved no mercy from any decent person. 

Now, let us look at the results in these present gloomy 
times. Last week at Portsmouth, to take an example, 
some Portsmouth drapers were summoned for paying 
their women employees 84d. an hour when the national 
rate fixed by the Board was 103d. an hour. It appears 
that the women concerned voluntarily petitioned the 
Board to leave them alone as they stated that they would 
rather be continuously employed at the lower wage than 
have casual employment at the higher wage. The magis- 
trates dismissed the cases on the ground that the Board 
had been “ ill-advised to prosecute in view of the bad 
state of trade in Portsmouth.” It is a question whether 
the magistrates were not themselves ill-advised in dis- 
missing the summonses which under the law the Board 
was bound to issue. Conviction just as much as dismissal 
might have called attention to the disservices of the 
Board and brought matters to a head. In any case we 
are glad to know that Dr. Macnamara, the Minister of 
Labour, has admitted that the whole of the Trade Board 
system needs overhauling. That system, which was 
originally intended in certain trades to save the weak and 
the oppressed who had no power of organizing themselves, 
has been gradually extended to other trades. 

It may be said that a breach of the law by employers 
is particularly uncalled for, as employers need only appeal 
for a reconsideration of the wage-rate to have every 
chance of an equitable adjustment. Unfortunately, this 
does not happen in practice. The Boards are composed 
of equal numbers of employers and employees, and impartial 
outsiders are appointed by the Ministry of Labour to 
mediate and judge between the two parties. In a large 
number of cases the impartial outsiders, who do not know 
very much about the trades concerned, simply split the 
differences between the demand of the workers and the 
wage offered by the employer. When a wage has been 
settled it is impossible to alter it for a period of from 
three to six months. This delay is a tremendous handicap 
upon the trade of an employer who is naturally alert and 
wants to bid for particular markets as he sees his oppor- 
tunities. If he were allowed to pay the wages which 
his undertaking would yield, he might take on a great 
many new hands at a few hours’ notice. If he is compelled 
by law to pay more, he abandons his enterprise. The 
sufferers are those who might have been employed but 
remain unemployed. If the Boards had never done 
anything more than fix a minimum wage above the 
sweating level they would not be so casy a target for 
criticism as they are now, but there has been a tendency 
for them to go far beyond their original province and to 
fix a standard wage. 

No one detests sweating more intensely than we do, 
but these Boards are really standing in the way of a 
revival of trade. Very quick adaptation to competition 
and market fluctuations is necessary, and the cumbrous 
and slow-moving machinery of the Ministry of Labour 
is always a barrier. Yet we pay. for this paralysing 
Ministry at the rate of £5,000,000 a year for ths 
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édministrative expenses of the egg | alone quite apart 
from the much larger expenses of which it is the 
cause. 

As we have said over and over again, we wish that 
the Ministry and all its works could be abolished, and 
abolished quickly. The effects of overhauling the Trade 
Boards will last but a short time. Overhauling will 
soon be needed again. Trade would go on much 
faster and much expense would be saved if the Ministry 
disappeared. The real solution for the grievances of 
underpaid men and women is partly combination and 
partly Joint Industrial Councils. Joint Industrial Councils 
which have flourished in several trades do untold good ; 
they work easily and amicably and almost without expense. 
They are no tax upon the particular trade or on the public. 
The action of the State at all events should be reduced 
to the fixing of a minimum wage in the few scheduled 
industries of bad repute. 





RAIN POTATOES!” 
—Merry Wives, Act V., Scene 5. 


W* have often pointed out that our home-grown food 

supply might be easily increased if the British 
farmer would turn his attention to potatoes and pigs. 
We are glad to find our view confirmed by Lord Bledisloe, 
speaking with the authority of an ex-Minister of Agri- 
culture, in an excellent paper read last week before the 
British Association. Lord Bledisloe recognizes that the 
policy of increasing the British wheat crop by a Govern- 
ment subsidy has been definitely abandoned, and that it is 
useless to question the decision. But he does not therefore 
despair of making our land produce more of the food that 
our great industrial oanniaiion needs. Wheat is not 
the only staff of life. The Irish peasantry are a sturdy 
race, though they have for generations subsisted mainly 
on the potato, supplemented by the pig. Moreover, 
wheat has steadily lost favour with the British farmer 
for many years, because it does not pay except on good 
soil, like that in the Eastern Counties. The potato, 
on the other hand, has been cultivated more freely in 
all parts of the Kingdom, and is a paying crop; before 
the war we actually produced more potatoes than we 
needed, and were able to export a large quantity. Lord 
Bledisloe, accepting the facts, would have us follow the 
line of least resistance and concentrate our energies upon 
improving and increasing the cultivation of the potato, 
which might well have been the basis of our food-supply 
in the war. 

It is doubtful whether in the old prosperous days a 
proposal to substitute potatoes for part of the wheat-flour 
that we consume would have been accorded a hearing. But, 
though memories are short, a nation which had to become 
used to a coarser kind of bread in 1917 and 1918 will be 
ready at least to examine Lord Bledisloe’s arguments. 
He makes out a very strong case for the potato as a food. 
Using figures obtained by the Royal Society in 1917, 
he finds that the average yield of wheat per acre—about 
four-fifths of a ton—represents 2,100,009 calories. The 
average yield of potatoes per acre—nearly five and a-half 
tons—is, however, equivalent to 5,100,000 calories. If we 
take bread at a shilling a loaf, and potatoes at seven 
— for ~~ bread would give nearly 400 calories 
or a penny, but potatoes would give 500 calories. A 
—_ diet would thus repair the wear and tear of the 

ody more cheaply than a bread diet. Similarly, an acre 
of ee would yield about three times as much carbo- 
hydrate as an acre of wheat. The elusive but indispensable 
vitamines are somewhat better represented in potatoes 
than in bread, though each food requires to be supple- 
mented by milk and fresh vegetables or fruit. The 
layman may interpose the objection that all this talk 
of calories and carbohydrates and vitamines is beside the 
point, because he does not care for bread partly made 
of potato flour. It is, however, important to have 
scientific confirmation of the food-value of the potato, 
even as compared with wheat. The objection to potato 
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flour may be minimized by more careful preparation 
and cooking. 

Lord Bledisloe goes on to show that if we substituted 
potatoes for half our average wheat imports before the 
war, we should require 6,900,000 tons, or the produce of 








1,280,009 acres. In other words, we should have to 
grow twice as many potatoes as we are now doing. The 
potatoes would contain only two-thirds of the “protein 
in the wheat, but the deficiency could be redeemed by 
rearing more pigs. In proposing to increase the pig 
population by nine millions, or three times as many ag 
there are now, Lord Bledisloe may seem to be expecting 
a good deal of the conservative farmer. But if Germany 
can maintain about 25,000,000 pigs, there seems no good 
reason why we should not have half as many. The pig 
is easy to rear, is very prolific, and is not a dainty feeder, 
In Germany and Denmark he is fed largely on potatoes 
and milling offals when he cannot be allowed to graze, 
We have never been able to understand why so useful 
an animal as the pig is not kept by every farmer and 
every labourer in the country. The casual visitor jn 
rural districts cannot help noticing that many old 
pigsties are empty, and that numerous farms and 
cottages have no pigsties attached to them. Yet bacon 
is very popular and very dear, and pork is often 
unprocurable. Enthusiasts like Mr. 8. F. Edge seem 
to preach in vain the importance of pig-breeding as an 
adjunct to the farming industry. It is possible that 
ignorance and exaggerated fears of swine-fever deter 
many country people from keeping pigs, but they are 
missing a great opportunity. 

We need more pigs, but we also need more milk and 
cheese to supplement the wheat and potato diet. Lord 
Bledisloe says with truth that there is much room for 
improvement in our dairy cattle as well as in the methods 
of transporting milk to market. He states, for instance, 
that the average yield per cow declined between 1915 and 
1918 from 550 to 436 gallons. Part of the decline may 
be attributed to scarcity of fodder, occasioned by the 
war, but that is not the sole reason. Further, he declares 
that there is a great waste of milk through lack of cleanli- 
ness or through overheating in transit. In London alone, 
he says, 900,000 gallons of milk are spoiled every year in 
this way. The milk industry is prosperous enough to 
remedy such errors and to improve the quality of its 
herds, and we may expect the County Council dairy 
instructors gradually to make the younger farmers realize 
the importance of the new and better methods practised 
in Denmark and elsewhere. At any rate, the home- 
grown food supply may be increased if the dairy trade 
does its part. 

To revert to potatoes, there is, of course, no doubt 
that they are at least as profitable as wheat. The British 
farmer naturally grows what will pay him best, and as he 
has steadily produced more potatoes and less wheat, he 
must be convinced that potatoes yield the larger return. 
It is true that a potato crop requires much more labour 
than a wheat crop, but, according to Lord Bledisloe, the 
accounts of certain farms in various counties, taken over a 
series of years, show that the average profits on potatoes 
are even higher than the profits on wheat. From the 
national standpoint it is desirable that more labourers 
should be engaged on the land, and if potato-growing pays 
better than wheat-growing it should be encouraged as a 
means of providing additional employment for rural labour. 
The potato crop, large though it is, seems very small in 
comparison with that of Germany. Before the war the 
German production was 52,000,000 tons a year, or 16, cwt. 
per head of the population, while the United Kingdom 
produced only 7,500,000 tons, or 34 cwt. per head. Three- 
fifths of the German crop was used for feeding animals, 
and an eighth part—or 6,500,000 tons—was used in the 
manufacture of industrial aleohol and _ starch: The 
Germans, according to Lord Bledisloe, must have admitted 
defeat a year earlier but for their potatoes; and we can 
well believe it, inasmuch as they used potato spirit in 
their munition factories and also employed it as a sub- 
stitute for petrol. We have not yet come to regard the 
potato as anything but a food for man, and some people 
regard it with suspicion even as food. Germany’s example 
shows that the potentialities of the potato are by no 
means so limited. But, taking the potato as a foodstuff 
alone, we ought to cultivate it more largely. Lord 
Bledisloe states that last year we paid for imported wheat 
and flour no less than £167,000,000, and that £12,700,000 
out of this was an additional charge representing the loss 
on the American exchange. If some part of this enormous 
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-jmportation could be —— with, we should save 
money on wheat and we should also improve the rate of 
exchange, so that we could buy other raw materials more 
cheaply and sell our own goods to greater advantage in 
America. It was hoped that this result might be attained 
by encouraging the growing of wheat, but it is attainable 
through the cultivation of potatoes, which would require 
no State guarantee or subsidy. Lord Bledisloe pertinently 
misquotes Swift’s shrewd saying :— 

“ Whoever can make two potato plants or two pigs grow where 
only one grew before will deserve better of mankind and do 
more essential service to his country than tho whole race of 
politicians put together.” 

But the politicians might put the scheme before the 
country and give it official encouragement. 





UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE OR POOR RELIEF ? 

ie the country expeets from the Cabinet Com- 
\ mittee on Unemployment is not a temporary 
expedient for getting over the difficulty of this winter, but 
some appreciation at least, in the interests of public 
economy, of the need of harmonizing the poor relief and 
unemployment benefit. 

At present the hopelessness of the position is aggravated 
by the chaotic state of the principles on which the unem- 
ployed are relieved. Thereis no theory. There can be no 
In some boroughs unemployment benefit is the 

sole resource. In others unemployment benefit is supple- 
mented, doubled, or trebled by poor relief. Elsewhere 
there is nothing but poor relief, and that on a scale that 
bears no relation to and does not take into consideration 
unemployment benefit. In other words, a Board of 
Guardians, like a Labour Exchange, has no means of know- 
ing when a man can get employment. A Board of Guar- 
dians, indeed, is in a worse position than a Labour Exchange, 
for it is not even a Labour Exchange. If, then, light is to 
descend upon this dark difficulty, if some solution of an 
enduring kind is to be arrived at, the first problem to be 
solved is how the overlapping of poor relief and unemploy- 
ment benefit is to be corrected. 
The whole question is further complicated by the 
prejudice which surrounds it. To insist on economic law 
and experience in connexion with unemployment is to lay 
oneself open to the charge of being callous and unsympa- 
thetic. We shall not shirk an obvious duty by fear of such 
criticism. Labour demands, with all the monotony and 
importunity of the parrot, “ Work or Maintenance.” 
That is a phrase. Half the problems which confront the 
world to-day are attributable to this glib coinage of phrases, 
The Tessara-decalogue of President Wilson has bathed two 
continents in tears, The negotiations with Ireland have 
been compromised and prejudiced by a loose and unsatis- 
factory use of language. Even the revered statesman who 
was responsible for the meaningless juxtaposition of words 
“Home Rule” is not without his share of blame. But 
where we are willing to find excuses for the Labour Party, 
we are not ready to find them for the literary leaders of 
Sinn Fein. The whole subject of phrase-making is so 
vital in this question of unemployment that we make no 
apology for drawing a contrast between the academicians of 
Sinn Fein and the academicians of the Labour Party. The 
academician has tried to patronize the Labour Party, and 
his handiwork is visible in the resolutions of the Trade 
Union Congress. Thus it is that the reality of the subjects 
discussed at Congress is not to be found in the wording of 
the resolutions discussed, but in the speeches of the Labour 
leaders. The academician, we repeat, has tried to 
patronize the Labour Party, but the Labour leader does not 
talk the language of the academician. Among the Sinn 
Feiners the contrary is the case. What they have to say is 
fifty times worse than the manner in which they say it. 
With the Labour Party we are conscious that the manner 
in which they say it is fifty times worse than what they have 
to say. Thus their real fault is to generalize from a too 
narrow view of the particular instance, and of that too 
narrow view the phrase “ work or maintenance ” is a good 
example. 

No time need be wasted in painting a picture of the 
anxieties of those who are liable at any moment to be 
cast out of work. Their sufferings and their mental 
torture meet, we trust, in the community at large with 
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so ready a sympathy that it would be superfluous to 
dwell upon the subject. That any man should be con- 
fronted with starvation in a civilized community is now 
altogether out of the question. That a man should be 
maintained in some way or other when there is no work 
for him to do is altogether accepted. The whole problem 
is, What form should this maintenance take ? The Labour 
Party has failed because it has not appreciated that a 
difference of — could possibly arise on the alternativd 
manners in which maintenance should be given. When 
the Labour Party talks of maintenance for the unemployed, 
it conceives that it is the duty of the State to maintain 
them. It is not the duty of the State at all. It is the 
duty of industry. The corollary of maintenance by the 
State is industrial conscription. That is a logical sequence 
of the argument which Labour would shirk—and naturally 
shirk. It is none the less a logical sequence. If the 
State is to maintain those for whom no work can be found 
in the natural commerce of the market, the State has 
every right to make an unemployed bus-conductor into 
an employed road-mender or into an employed soldier. 
He who pays the piper has a right to call the tune, even 
if that tune break the heart or ruin the ear-drums of the 
piper called upon to play it. It is because we would see 
the working classes in this country spared the horrible 
tyranny of State-ordered toil that we are opposed to 
State maintenance. We are opposed to local main- 
tenance for the same reason. The industry which employs 
a man should, in conjunction with trade unionism, shelter 
him from the recurrences of unemployment in that 
industry. It can so shelter him without tyranny. It 
can so shelter him by a reasoned scheme of insurance in 
which he has the honourable feeling of doing for himself 
what he is now claiming should be done for him. 

Relief works are therefore no real solution, though we 
admit that we are now in such a parlous state that some 
relief work may be the best “ way out,” and that work 
on the roads is likely to be comparatively useful and the 
least wasteful. In the largest sense and in the long run, 
however, relief works aggravate the problem which they 
are destined to solve. They throw an unremunerative 
burden upon the already overburdened taxpayer, or 
ratepayer, or both. Both taxes and rates are the product 
of industry. Because industry is not paying, the problem 
of unemployment arises. Therefore, if in order to palliate 
that position you are to penalize industry still Sodier, 
you are increasing the intensity of a problem that you 
desire to solve. When your industry is depressed you 
cannot revivify it by depressing it still more, by taking 
more from it in the shape of rates and taxes. Relief works 
are unproductive and are a burden upon industry. It 
was precisely with the idea of relieving industry from that 
burden in times like the present that the State Insurance 
scheme was instituted. 

Now, the methods propounded by the localities with 
Labour majorities for relieving distress by levies on the 
rates and taxes are comprehensible. Councils are elected 
by a population of which the majority are not ratepayers 
—at least, not directly or consciously. They are therefore 
willingly invested with a power to levy rates on property 
which has no votes. In districts like Poplar, two-thirds 
of the rates are payable by the railway companies and 
large institutions of commerce, business, or manufacture. 
These companies and institutions pay rates. but have no 
votes. Thus, whereas “no taxation without repre- 
sentation ” is a consecrated principle of the Constitution, 
in districts like Poplar the taxed are not represented and 
the represented are not taxed. That means politically 
that the Labour members are elected avowedly on a 
policy that rates and taxes are a means of redistributing 
the national income. They are enabled to tax and rate 
other people’s property without fear of retribution at a 
next election. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
scheme of industrial insurance against unemployment has 
not figured very prominently in their propaganda or been 
considered worthy of their serious thought. 

The system of insurance, however, is the most honourable 
system for all concerned. It is, moreover, the most 
economical system. But here again, as in the question of 
maintenance, there is a difference in the manner in which 
it can be carried out. At present it is unsatisfactory, 








expensive, and abused, because it is administered by the 
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State, and administered atrociously. When trade was 
prosperous, when taxes were therefore easily leviable, a 
scheme should have been worked out whereby industry 
was compelled to provide against the coming of a period 
such as that at which we have now arrived. The oppor- 
tunity was neglected by the State. It was not, however, 
neglected by all industries. A letter in the Times of 
Tuesday, September 20th, from the managing-director of 
Messrs. Bryant and May explains the provisions by which 
the Whitley Councils for the industry with which that 
firm is connected drew up a voluntary unemployment 
benefit scheme, the essential features of which are :— 

“To remove as completely as possible from the minds of the 

workers the anxiety which they may feel owing to the risk of 
unemployment through trade depression. To create a fund by 
setting aside sums equal to 1 per cent. of its wages bill during 
each year until the unemployment fund reaches an amount 
equalling 5 per cent. of the wages bill, and thereafter setting 
aside annually such sums (not exceeding 1 per cent. of the 
wages bill) to maintain the fund at a sum equalling 5 per cent. 
of the wages bill.” 
There are other details to which space forbids us to refer. 
Details, however, are not important. The principle is 
there, and it should be the guiding principle of the 
Cabinet Committee. 

As, however, the burden of unemployment insurance 
has not been put upon industry, but has been assumed 
by the State, the problem has got to be faced as it is. 
Either the Unemployment Insurance Act is right or it 
is wrong. We believe that it is right in so far as it is an 
insurance scheme, but wrong in so far as it casts the 
burden on the State. However, there it is, and it must 
be considered in any proposals that are made. If the 
benefit it provides be demonstrably insufficient, that 
benefit must be raised. If, on the other hand, it be 
sufficient, there should be no poor relief to supplement it. 
Obviously it is insufficient. Fifteen shillings a week may 
be a useful sum, but it is not sum enough. Poor relief 
on the scale in which it is given is sum enough, but it is 
degrading to the recipient. The population has been 
corrupted by doles an immed by subsidies. -The 
dole system is rendering more harm to the country than 
unemployment itself. Because a man is out of work he 
should be treated, none the less, like a gentleman and an 
Englishman, not like a pauper and a beggar. The Insur- 
ance Act may be a failure—it is a failure—but a man can 
accept its benefits without disgrace. It is therefore 
incumbent on the Cabinet Committee to provide for the 
time being such relief as is necessary through the expensive, 
albeit unsatisfactory, organization which now exists. 
To endedvexr by artificial and unproductive work to 
assuage the situation is uneconomical, except in so far as 
work of a necessary character is merely waiting to be 
done for lack of funds. If the work be not necessary, 
men “ set upon it’ will not put their backs into it. Nor 
will the mere provision of work make them feel that they 
are genuinely working for a livelihood, which is the argu- 
ment of those who advocate this “solution.” To allow, 
on the other hand, Boards of Guardians to utilize the 
money of the ratepayers and the taxpayers to bring 
about the ideals of * Socialism ” is equally noxious. 

But the duty of the Cabinet Committee will not have 
ceased there. It ought to propound a scheme whereby an 
end may definitely be put to these disastrous and recurring 
periods of unemployment coupled with the alternative of 
starvation or doles. By throwing upon industry the 
burdens which industry alone can bear, such a solution 
may be reached ; and for the future the measure of what 
industry can bear should set the standard of insurance 
benefit to the workers and free the rates and the taxes 
from an unfair and uneconomical contribution. 





GENERAL 

7 the householder of to-day the space of time between 
Lady Day and September 29th seems _ terribly 
short. Quarter days come round with ever-increasing 
celerity. Not long ago the present writer heard a small 
company of friends discussing which of their habitual 
expenses they grudged the most. Almost every one 
agreed that “the rent” was the drain upon income that 
they most resented. One or two dissentients declared that 


POST. 


the dentist’s bill, though so much smaller, was a cause of 








more exasperation, There is such a relentless regularit 
about the rent. Even education, appalling as is its pes 
varies, can be made at any rate to vary a little. A few 
‘extras ’’ can be cut off, and the end is alwaysin sight. But 
for most of us rent-paying will only end with our death, and 
nothing will avail to reduce its burden—except moving 
Not that anyone under sixty minds moving nowadays, 
The proverb which says that three moves are worse than a 
fire “ carries a date,” as the dressmakers say. It is a lono 
time since that was made! General Post is the watchword 
of the age. The present writer is intimately acquainted 
with a couple who have moved nine times in twenty-two 
years. They are excellent and trustworthy people, constant 
in every relation of life. They do not appear to be a penny 
the worse for their moves in mind, body, or estate. They 
have “gathered moss ’”’ in every sense, adding yearly to 
the sum total of their income and their friends. This 
predilection for moving is perhaps their innocent and 
conscientious method of carrying on a rent strike. Every 
time that quarter day came round it was perhaps borne 
in upon them that they were paying too much for the 
advantages they were receiving, and every few quarters 
they determined to make a better bargain. 

The old notion that virtue attaches to long residence 
in one place has died very hard, but it seems to be dead 
now. All the same, we all like to speak of some particular 
corner of England as “ our part of the country,”’ or “ our 
village,” or “ the place we all come from.” If we mean 
that our ancestors were squires and in some sense ruled 
in that place, it is natural enough that we should wish to 
keep the fact in remembrance, but as a rule we mean nothing 
of the sort. Our “ part of the world” is simply a back- 
ground against which our ancestors stand out in our 
imaginations. It was, if we think about it, rather silly 
and unenterprising of them to have stayed there so long; 
but it is certain that the longer they did stay the more 
do we value them. The shadow of the old laws which 
caused the word “ vagabond” to have a moral significance 
is still upon us; the sentiment which made men love to 
live and die where their fathers had lived and died might 
come back, but at the moment, so far as ordinary folk not 
possessed of large ancestral estates is concerned, it is gone. 
In the Home Counties, and we should say for something 
like thirty miles round all the great centres, the country- 
side is in a perpetual state of flux. To have lived fifteen 
years in a place is to be an old inhabitant ; villages have 
ess and less tradition. If you ask a question concerning 
half a century ago, you are told, “I know very little about 
it; it was before I came here.” All but the very big 
houses change hands constantly, and they too are changing 
now or being shut up. 

We do not believe that this General Post is to be accounted 
for by love of town or ease of transit. The train which is 
so cheap and convenient for taking men away would take 
them back. Even in Shakespeare’s day youth was not 
“ homekeeping,” but men came back. Nowadays even 
those who talk most sentimentally of “our old home” 
do not return to it. Among people of moderate means 
there was never such a passion for the country as there is 
now. Every man who can afford it takes some little house 
in the country, and his success is very much gauged by 
how good a one he can take. Very often, if he is at all 
successful, his real home is a long way off his work, some- 
where “really in the country” and with no suburban 
taint. But how seldom do the graves of his forbears 
exercise any influence in his choice of neighbourhood, and 
how seldom does he live more than a few years in the 
place that he does choose! The odd thing is that in some 
ways people trouble themselves more about their neigh- 
bours than they ever did. Those who come as strangers 
to a country parish with no intention of remaining there 
for more than a very few years often throw themselves 
most eagerly into the public life of the place. They give 
their time to village institutes and choirs, to all the little 
“ public works ” going on around them. ‘They struggle to 
right all sorts of wrongs and to set in motion all sorts 
of “good movements,” and then they leave without a 
sigh, often without having made a friendship, and with 
every intention of making themselves useful in some 
other utterly strange place in which they have found a 
house or a garden or an atmosphere or a sport rather more 
to their liking. It used to be said, when the habit of 
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working in London and spending one’s leisure in the country 
first began, that London would suffer terribly by the new 
way of life. Men of substance whose work made them 
live in the smoke five days a week would cease to have 
any patriotic feeling for their city, it was thought. The 
“. who lived over his office, whose roof in London 
home, made the interests of the city his 
argued; while the man whose heart was in 
where his wife and children spent half their 
regard it as merely the unpleasant scene of 
his labours. This theory has not proved true. It is easier 
to get busy men to give their time to working for the 
good of London than it used to be when they lived in it 
year in, year out. 

“It is very difficult to draw any moral whatever from 
the present change of taste. The only thing to be 
said from the moral point of view about the curious 
nomadic wave which has come over the world is 
that it is coincident with a loss of content. If ever 
we become contented again it is probable that we shall 
once more “settle down,” or at any rate the emotion 
which kept our forefathers stationary will once more 
have as much force as modern circumstances permit. 
People who are sufficiently prosperous to have any choice 
will once more want to “ belong’? somewhere, and their 
children will not “cut the painter’’ as soon as an inde- 
pendent income allows them to do so. At present, while 
we like to “ belong ’’ to some definite place in recollection, 
we have a notion that the result of taking any sort of 
root in any given district is rather bad for the mind. 
“People get so petty,” we constantly hear, if they live 
always in one place—unless they are really rich people 
who bring their own society to them from everywhere. 
Each generation has, of course, its own idea of what con- 
stitutes ‘ pettiness.” The restlessness of to-day may 
seem “ petty’ to-morrow. We have still not got away 
from one bit of late Victorian affectation. There is no 
good in pretending that what is called gossip is beneath 
our notice, or that we are better than other people because 
we cannot take an interest in the love-affairs and hate- 
affairs, lucks and ill-lucks of those who live round us. We 
can take interest in matters far less typically human when 
they are retailed for us in the Press. The gossip of a village, 
if it has its roots in the past in the friendly relations of 
generations of neighbours, has a close connexion with the 
great affairs of life. Perhaps we may live to see the week- 
end cottage go from father to son, and the “little place 
in the country ” become once more an ancestral home, if 
only a home for the holidays. It would mean a very real 
“change of heart’ for the better or the worse according 
as one looks at it. Those who love to live in “ the traffic ”’ 
would be sorry to see it; those to whom a certain silence 
and sameness in the highways are necessary to the charm 
of life will be very glad. The effects of the change will 
probably show itself first in the fashionable fiction—and 
We shell look for a new Miss Austen and a new Trollope. 
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THE PAWN. 

HE Almighty, it seems, will adopt the hurablest of 

his creatures as the agent of His will. There was 

the case of the Purbiah, Balu syce, a docile, obedient 
little automaton, barely five feet in height, of an intense 
ebony blackness, who might have passed for the model 
and prototype of the first gollywog, the very inspiration 
of the idea. One suspected hidden worth in the little 
man on account of the attraction he had for Pauline Anne, 
the small pony of the five-year-old daughter of his master, 
the Police Sahib of Bahadurgarh. Pauline Anne 
unhappy in the absence of Balu. She would look round 
for him uneasily on the road when he lagged behind and 
stop and tap the ground impatiently with her foot. When 
at last he appeared round the corner she whinnied and 
neighed musically and made comfortable noises in her 
inside. The coat of Pauline Anne shone like burnished 
bronze, she had no particular points or shape, but her 
belly was round and firm. She was as much like a toy 


pony as Balu was like a toy syce. 

Pauline Anne and her mistress and the father of her 
mistress, the Police Sahib of Bahadurgarh, were all sad 
when Balu went away with the savings of ten years to 
The homing 


settle down in his Purbiah home in Oudh. 


was | 








instinct in Balu was too strong, and no blandishments 
could induce him to stay. Had he not groomed, mallished, 
and fed Pauline Anne for ten years with the sole idea of 
earning the wherewithal to take him back to the only soil 
which in his judgment possessed any worth, and in which 
it was possible to become rooted without regret ? 

Balu, as Cunningham, the Police Sahib, was aware, had 
no vice. Through all his service his slate was clean. He 
did not waylay women or drink or steal. Therefore the 
father of the mistress of Pauline Anne did not accept the 
evidence of debauch when the body of Balu was brought 
into the Thana the morning after he left service. The 
earthly remains of the syce were found under an ak bush 
beside the grand trunk road three miles out of Bahadur- 
garh. The constables believed he had perished in a 
drunken brawl. True, there was a bottle in his hand; 
the ground at his feet had been broken and trodden as 
in a fray, and his clothes reeked of country spirits; but 
Cunningham was unconvinced, and the post-mortem 
vindicated his faith in gollywogs, if not in men. In the 
stomach of Balu the assistant surgeon found a quantity 
of datura, quite enough to have killed Pauline Anne. 

When Cunningham heard of the datura he knew that 
Balu was the agent elected by Providence for the tracking 
down of the poisoner Sharf-ud-din. He knew that Sharf- 
ud-din, alias Jamu, alias Motu, alias Umra son of Sandhi, 
alias Debi son of Rup Chand resident of Jaipur, alias at 
least. twenty-five other persons, in all of whom Cunning- 


‘-ham’s Service was deeply interested, had been during 


the last twenty-four hours within three miles of Bahadur- 
garh. Sharf-ud-din, juggler, horse-dealer, expert card- 
sharper, professor of alchemy, healer of disease by charms, 
and dispatcher of many unconsidered lives to the other 
side of the dividing river, did not vary his réle enough. 
The datura, the spirit bottle, his victim’s arrack-sodden 
clothes betrayed him. This waylaying of Purbiahs re- 
turning to their homea with their earnings was no new 
ruse. Cunningham knew exactly how Sharf-ud-din had 
appeared to Balu, disguised as a respectable native of 
Oudh, a munshi perhaps, while another of his gang dis- 
guised as his servant would make the first advance. Balu’s 
village would be known to them both; his neighbours 
would be discussed. Then after the customary common- 
places of the road, when Sharf-ud-din had remarked how 
small the world is, and how rich in encounters the grand 
trunk road, when Balu had vented the eternal wonder 
that man was not constituted otherwise than he is, the 
little black gollywog, with whom asceticism was a habit 
rather than a principle, would be induced to drink. When 
the clouds of insensibility descended upon him he would 
be robbed of all he possessed, his clothes would be sprinkled 
with the offending alcohol, the perjured bottle would be 
fixed firmly in his hand, and Sharf-ud-din and his accom- 
plices would decamp with the proceeds of ten years’ 
attention to Pauline Anne. The dacoits would then ex- 
change their Purbiah Hindu disguises for the ordinary 
costume of the Punjab and cut across country to a fresh 
point, preferably in the United Provinces or some native 
State. 

But this time the poisoners did not go far enough. The 
drama had been enacted too often on the road between 
Delhi and Karnal. Sharf-ud-din had grown overbold. 
“Dead Purbiahs tell no tales,” he said. He would not 
have been so confident if he had known that * Button 
Sahib” was engaged in the case; Button Sahib, who had 
“the gift of invisibility and the executive control over 
many devils,” the dealer in magic to whom the dead 
spoke even as the living. Balu must have communed 
with Button Sahib, for a few days after his death the 
super-detective of the Punjab and Cunningham walked 
into the back chamber of a bunniah’s shop in Ramgarh 
and surprised Sharf-ud-din as the village barber was 
shaving him. He had lost his beard; only a tuft of hair was 
left uncut on his head, the tika caste mark was imprinted 
on his forehead ; he wore heavy earrings, and his appear- 
ance was so changed that even mussammat Wilayatan, 
who had lived with him for years as his wife, could not 
recognize him. In the shadow of “ Waar Button Sahib ” 
he read the writing on the wall; in the first words of the 
Wizard of the Punjab he listened to his death sentence. 
Cunningham could read in Sharf-ud-din’s drooping chin 
and alarmed, uneasy eyes the anticipation of the gallows. 
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Balu, the father of the mistress of Pauline Anne, and then 
“Waar Button Sahib” were the last links in the chain 
of his human relations. 

It is perhaps a little difficult of belief, but Pauline Anne 
appears to have been a “ sensitive.” She bolted for the 
first time in her untroubled life and took over charge 
from her young mistress, when she met Sharf-ud-din, 
handcuffed and chained, as he entered Bahadurgarh gaol. 
Also there is a spot on the grand trunk road three miles 
out of the city which Balu’s successor can never induce 
Pauline Anne to pass. 

The life of Balu, Purbiah, as we have seen, was demanded 
as a pawn by the Supernal Administrative Powers in the 
interests of justice. How Providence is to adjust the 
balance for Balu is written, no doubt, in the Great Book, 
but the page is yet unturned. 

EpmunD CANDLER. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
—=< 
THE CITY AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 
[To rue Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 

Srr,—I need scarcely say that the City is in sympathy with, 
and is prepared to give its support to, any sound schemes 
for providing work for the unemployed. Although business 
men may be well aware that Labour itself is in many 
directions largely responsible for the unemployment, it 
recognizes the futility of attempting to feed empty stomachs 
with discourses on economics and sound finance mingled 
with admonitions to repentance. Moreover, the City also 
recognizes that any form of relief which substitutes work 
for the mere gratuitous dole is a desirable change, and all 
attempts to provide suitable activities for the temporarily 
workless will be awaited with sympathetic interest. 

There are two reasons, however, why the attitude of 
the City towards the unemployment and indeed the Labour 
problem as a whole is a somewhat grim one. In the first 
place, bankers and business men three years ago were 
quick to perceive what must be the inevitable result of 
inflated prices, inflated wages, increased consumption, and 
diminished production. Their views on the matter, how- 
ever, were received with about as much attention and 
respect by the Government as were their expostulations 
with regard to the scale of national expenditure itself, and 
to-day we have the awakening, so far as the Government 
and the general public are concerned, though so far as the 
financial experts are concerned the developments up to 
date are not one whit worse than had been expected. 
The other reason why the attitude of the City is grim is 
because it recognizes, and has recognized all along, that 
there is a limit to relief schemes involving a mere transfer 
of funds from one pocket to the other. It is with no foolish 
desire to rub in, as it were, the mistakes of the past that 
business men feel it necessary that anxiety for the con- 
dition of the unemployed on humanitarian, perhaps even 
on political, grounds should not be allowed to obscure the 
causes of the tragedy itself. 

It is very necessary, of course, not to over-estimate the 
case against Labour by a hair’s-breadth. It can, for in- 
stance, be readily admitted that if there had been no strikes, 
and if Labour, instead of pursuing a ca’ canny policy and a 
demand for ever-increasing wages with shorter hours, had 
been contented with less wages and had worked more 
strenuously, a good deal of trade depression with some 
unemployment would still have followed the war in due 
course. This was inevitable, first, by reason of the 
universal losses sustained by the war, and, second, through 
the fact that recuperation was made infinitely difficult 
by so many of the productive countries, such as Russia and 
other large areas in Europe, being thrown into a state of 
chaos for a time, thus putting the whole international 
financial and commercial machinery out of gear. 

These unfavourable developments, however, were quite 
clearly discernible from the moment of the conclusion of 
the war, and the great error committed by this country 
was the refusal to recognize them and to act in everything 
that pertained to consumption and production as though 
our resources were greater than before the war. Thus 


Labour disputes and strikes which would have been disas- 
trous at any time in our histor 
industry under the most critic 


were launched against 
conditions which coutd 





vossibly have been conceived, with the result that largel 
in consequence of the two great coal strikes, modems 
trade reaction was precipitated into acute trade depression 
And there is another aspect of the unemployment 
question which the City is bound to note. In very man 
industries the trade ynions have been so insistent a 
the maintenance of abnormally high wages—even {op 
mere youths of eighteen up to twenty-two that 
employers have had no other course than to redueg 
the numbers employed. Not that employers’ expenses 
are proportionately decreased, because, for every 


Mar 
thrown out of employment, the State- in a 
words, the taxpayer—has to take its part in 
granting something towards maintenance during the 
period of unemployment. Finally, there is also the 


further curious fact to note about the unemployment 
problem at the present time, that, however large may be 
the processions of unemployed and however piteous the 
appeals, it is by no means easy in many industries to 
obtain the service of an employee at an economic wage 
a wage, I mean, representing fair value to the employer 
in return for the service rendered ; while in the ranks of 
female labour it is needless to add that, in spite of a treble 
wage compared with the pre-war period, only the very 
wealthy with large staffs of servants can hope to obtain 
adequate assistance in domestic service. 

Therefore the City is perhaps to be excused for some 
apprehension lest sympathy for the genuine workless or 
it 1s well to face matters plainly—fears of rioting by the 
less genuine unemployed (always the most vociferous) 
should obscure the causes which have led to the present 
position. We know perfectly well that nothing can save 
this country from ultimate bankruptcy but a recognition 
of the necessity for winning back our large international 


trade. That trade wil! not be won until many facts are 
faced, including the extreme of foreign 


competition 
countries and the consequent necessity for cheap production, 
economy. and greater industry. The City also believes, 
and has the courage to say. as statesmen perhaps have 
not, that only through th: pressure of real need shall we 
get Labour to perceive the imperative necessity for these 
great changes. For the past few -vears the whole organiza- 
tion of ialeohey hae pretty well passed from Capital to 
Labour and trade unions; and now that the inevitable 
industrial débdcle has occurred, while humanitarianism 
decrees a measure of relief, equity and common sense alike 
demand that there shall be a clear recognition of the facts 
of the case, otherwise we shall undoubtedly drift into a 
position of hopeless insolvency and subsequent anarchy 
because the means of relief will simply not be available. 
Meanwhile. there is one aspect of the industrial depression 
to which the attention of investors may perhaps be 
usefully directed—namely, the inevitable results which 
will be disclosed in due course in the annual reports of 
many of the industrial companies. A few weeks ago I 
intimated in your columns the likelihood of some*very 
unfavourable reports of commercial undertakings, and many 
such have since been published, including, for example, the 
disclosure only during the past weck of losses of nearly three 
and a-half millions by the Co-operative Wholesale Society. 
I do not hesitate to say that at the end of the present 
year, unless there should be some change in the meantime, 
a featuse of the reports not only of industrial but of many 
financial institutions will be the enormous provision 
which has had to be made for business losses. Not that 
there is reason for any grave alarm, because, as a conse- 
quence of huge profits in the past, very large reserve 
resources have been accumulated, but, all the same, I 
record the point to-day as probably explaining to some 
extent why the prices of the shares of most of our leading 
industrial and financial concerns should remain dull. It is 
simply because those who are most closely in touch w ith 
financial and industrial affairs recognize that a great many 
losses and bad debts have to be faced before the turning 
point is reached, and that the forthcoming reports may prove 
rather disquieting to shareholders in industrial concerns. 
While on this subject I would like to pass on to you 4 
suggestion which has been made to me from many 
quarters lately—namely, that now that so many of our 
industrial combines have assumed such gigantic sizes, they 
might, with considerable advantage both to themselves 
and the rest of the community, rest less completely upon 
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the resources of the banks for financing their activities. In 
the United States many of these huge combines have what 
amounts to banking sections amongst themselves, and 
something of the kind would seem to be called for in this 
: 2 

a oy as the stock markets are concerned, most of the 
disquieting factors suggested by economic and political 
roblems have been discounted during the past week by 
the plethora of credits in Lombard Street, so that there 
has been much talk of an immediate reduction in the 
Bank Rate to 5 percent. For the reason I have suggested in 
your columns many times—namely, that —_ Government 
expenditure and alling revenue mean inflation through 
large borrowings on Ways and Means Advances—I think 
that the ease in credits may contipue for a considerable 
period. For these same reasons, however—namely, the 
artificial character of the ease and the dangerous conse- 
quences of inflation—I am not inclined to support the 
markets’ expectations of an immediate reduction in the 
Bank Rate. I may be wrong, of course, but it seems to 
me that the expectations are based on illogical reasoning.— 
Lam, Sir, yours faithfully, Artuur W. Kippy. 

The City; September 21st. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
——=<—— 
BRITISH SHIPPING.—COMPETITION 
OR CO-OPERATION ? 
[To THe Epiror or tHe “‘ Spectator.’*] 

Sm,—Shall British American shipping 
co-operate ?. Our American friends did wonders during the 
war in helping to counteract the effects of the German submarine 
campaign, They helped to make good the international shipping 
shortage due to the war. But, having built many ships at great 
cost in an abnormal time, the Americans are now at a loss to 
find ways and means of profitably employing the vessels. Bold 
legislative measures have been proposed, even to the extent of 
abrogating solemn treaties, encouraging our seamen to desert 
their ships when in United States ports, and lavishly subsidizing 
the American ships. The proposal to abrogate the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty, which stipulated that all vessels should have 
equal treatment in the matter of Panama Canal dues, is evidence 
of what some American politicians are prepared to do. But 
our friends are up against some hard economic facts as well as 
against the terms of international law and treaties. So, whilst 
American politicians have been trying to frame drastic shipping 
laws to penalize our vesscls and favour their own, representatives 
of the United States Shipping Board have endeavoured to form 
an agreement with our British shipping interests. They have 
sought to maintain freights at levels which would render even 
American ships profitable. However, State shipping is proving 
a huge financial failure, and efforts are being made to get the 
vessels into private ownership. But under whatever conditions 
this great new fleet of American ships are operated—whether 
nationalized or private, or partly State and partly capitalistic— 
the problem of finding profitable employment for them stands 
to be solved. These ships have cost enormous sums to build. 
They are abnormally costly to operate, owing to the peculiar 
economic conditions of the United States. It appears to our 
American friends that the only way to find employment and 
profits for their ships is through some agreement with British 
shipping. Negotiations have been going on for a couple of 
years, and certain terms have been provisionally agreed upon. 
Herein lies profound danger to British interests. The facts had 
better be faced fairly and squarely. After what we saw in 
connexion with the international steel trade before the war, 
we ought to think seriously about the probable cost and conse- 
quences of an international shipping syndicate before we enter 
such a combine. To Britain shipping is vital. ‘To America it 
is but a luxury. We can enter into no sort or kind of inter- 
national agreement except as losers. 


AMERICAN AND 


and compete or 


First, let it be observed very specially that shipping is of very 
little importance to the United States, practically a self-contained 
country, producing nearly all its own food and materials and 
manufactures, not needing to import much, or export much to 
balance imports; whereas shipping is of supreme and vital 
importance to the United Kingdom, a country needing to import 
tbnormal quantities of food and materials and to export 
abnormal quantities of manufactures and coal to balance these 








imports. America is a great internal trading country. Britain 
is a great external trading country. But America seems to 
desire to be great in shipping as well as in domestic trade. It 
America could beat us in shipping, as she does beat us in some 
lines, she would do so. As she cannot beat us by competition 
in this particular line, she seeks to attain her object by co- 
operation, It is for British interests to decide whether they 
will retain or surrender their supremacy. If we are going to 
allow ourselves to be beaten in shipping by the same sort of 
syndicate agreement as we allowed ourselves to be beaten by in 
the steel rail trade—if we are going to play second fiddle in 
external commerce as we play second in agriculture, mining, 
and some other internal industries—then we may as well 
put up our shutters at once. Our shipping supremacy 
must be maintained, or we perish. America can be pros« 
perous without ships. Britain cannot. The greatest era 
of United States prosperity coincided with the decline of 
United States shipping. British prosperity depends upon 
shipping. And ncthing can beat Britain in shipping except 
British foolishness. 

A note of history may be ventured. American shipping has 
had two generations of progress, followed by two generations 
of retrogression, up to the war. Between 1790 and 1850 
United States shipping was raised from a very low to a very 
high status. In the fifties of the last century the American 
flag was in every port, and United States shipbuilders launched 
50 per cent. more tonnage than United Kingdom builders did. 
It was not until the seventies that British builders launched as 
much shipping as the Americans put in the water in the fifties. 
The first Federal Government, formed after Independence, 
in its first Act for the protection and development of home 
industries, laid down a special set of laws, dues, and customs 
duties designed to foster shipping. At that time the situation 
was pretty much as it was just before the latest war. The 
tonnage of United States ocean-going ships was only 123,000 tons. 
Of the imports and exports 90 per cent. was carried in foreign 
vessels—80 per cent. in British ships. But under the laws 
enacted in 1789 United States tonnage increased up to a round 
million tons by 1820, and the percentage of the nation’s commerce 
carried in home vessels reached 90. Foreign ships were driven 
out of American trade as fast as possible. There were subsidies 
for American shipowners and builders and sailors. There were 
preferential tariffs on goods carried in American ships. There 
were discriminatory dues on foreign ships, and penal tariffs on 
goods carried in foreign ships. The favours continued till the 
fifties, and in 1855 United States ocean shipping stood at the 
then high level of 2,500,000 tons, plus the great lake, river, and 
coastal tonnage. About that time the agricultural interests 
set up vigorous opposition to the shipping favours, and by 
1862 the last favour was withdrawn. American shipping 
had then to compete against the world unaided, and it at 
once began to decline. Although United States population, 
industries, and trades continued to grow, ocean shipping 
went down until, before the latest war, it was only a paltry 


1,000,000 tons, against Britain’s 18,000,000 tons, and 
Germany’s 5,000,000 tons. Both American capital and labour 
could find better employment in the internal protected 


trades than in such external competitive enterprises as 
shipping and shipbuilding. 

For several years before the war there had been an agitation 
in the United States for more ships, and the almost simultancous 
opening of the Panama Canal and the outbreak of the war in 
Europe combined to convert the agitation into a movement. 
Two or three Acts were carried designed to favour shipbuilding 
and shipping. There was a measure obviously framed to 
encourage foreign sailors to desert their vessels when in American 
ports. There was a proposal to discriminate against foreign 
ships using the Panama Canal, in spite of treaties guaranteeing 
equality. 

In the early days of the war, when it was thought that 
America would keep out, it was assumed that one result of the 
struggle in Europe would be the forcing of costs so high that 
America would at last be able to compete with our side. It 
was also expected that the Government would subsidize shipping. 
In those expectations vast amounts of capital were invested 
in United States shipping and shipbuilding. Soon the Govern- 
ment entered into the move. Hundreds of millions of Stato 
money was invested. A great boom set in. But it was soon 
discovered that costs mounted up in America in much the same 


way as in Europe. The new American fleet has cost an almost 
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fabulous sum of money. The problem now is how to employ 
this fleet. America has very little import trade, relatively to 
her population. Her exports are handicapped by the big 
premium at which the dollar stands. When her ships get 
outward cargoes they can seldom obtain homeward freights. 
In international commerce they are up against the competition 
of nations with cheaper building, cheaper operation, cheaper 
seamen, cheaper dock charges. They are up against nations 
with generations of experience in foreign laws and customs. 
They are up against nations which subsidize their ships. Above 
all, they are up against the huge economic fact that, whilst 
the United States may be the largest, richest, and most pro- 
gressive internal industrial country in the world, it is entirely 
unsuited to external shipping. Before America was a self- 
contained country, before her costs and wages had been inflated 
by protection and a high living standard, and when ships were 
Luilt of wood, America was suited to shipping. But things are 
very different to-day. 

Shipbuilding is now based on steel. Shipping is based on 
imports and exports. In the United States the iron ore is 
deposited a thousand miles from the coal, and the steel mills 
are 500 miles from the shipbuilding yards. Shipbuilding is a 
naturally costly business in America. Then, when the ships 
are built, there is little home trade for them, there are few 
experienced seamen to sail them, and few experienced agents 
to manage them. An effort has been made to employ German 
shipping ex@erts, just as an effort has been made to secure 
British seamen. American ships cannot be made to pay. And 
if they are heavily subsidized the agricultural interests will 
set up opposition, as they did two generations ago. On the 
ether hand, little Great Britain has iron and coal supplies, steel 
works, and shipyards and shipping ports all practically side by 
ride. She has an abnormal external commerce to employ 
ships. She has vast and widely scattered Colonies to give her 
goods and ships preference. She has an inherent skill in building 
ships, and likewise in sailing them. She has had centuries of 
experience in getting over, under, or through the multitude of 
difficulties that crop up in foreign trades and ports. Nothing 
ean beat Britain in shipping except British slackness, It is 
because the Americans do not feel themselves strong enough 
to beat us in competition that they seek this co-operation. It 
is the case of steel rails over again. We exported more steel 
rails than all other countries put together. We did so by reason 
cf the quality of our steel, by reason of our great Colonies needing 
rails, by reason of our huge investments in foreign railways, 
and by reason of our dependence on manufactured exports to 
balance food imports. Our rivals could not beat us in open 
competition, so they proposed a syndicate. They proposed that 
trade be shared. A syndicate was formed. The trade was 
shared on the basis of productive capacity and population. 
Our special needs were ignored. We were rapidly relegated 
from first to third position. We were beaten by both America 
and Germany. It will be just the same if we enter an inter- 
national shipping syndicate. Our contemporaries will base 
their claims on area, or population, or productive capacity. 
Our external trade needs will be ignored. We shall lose our 
supremacy. What British trade cannot obtain by its own 
organization it can never hope to attain as a mere unit of an 
international syndicate. There is no proposal to share trade in 
typewriters or automobiles, where the Americans are strong. 
It is only in ships and heavy steel goods, where they are naturally 
end economically weak, that we are favoured with these ambitious 
sharing schemes. Where we can be beaten it is competition, 
keen and relentless. Where we cannot be beaten in competition 
it is coolly proposed that we shall be beaten by co-operation. 
Shall we surrender through folly that supremacy which it has 
taken generations of patient effort to build up ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. T. Goon. 

[We publish Mr. Good's letter with pleasure as it is obviously 
a sincere contribution to a very important problem. We are 
not convinced, however, that co-operation would have all the 
dangers that Mr. Good imagines. Americans are much con- 
cerned just now with the American proposal to discriminate 
against cargoes which had not their origin in the country to 
which the carrying ship belongs. This would hit the carrying 


trade of Britain very hard indeed as she carries for all the world. 
Co-operation of the kind which Mr. Good demands might well 
be the lesser of two evils, if it could serve in any way as a miti- 
gation of, or an alternative to, this proposed discrimination.— 
Ep, Spectator.] 





———_______. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read,and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) ; 

THE AGRICULTURAL WAGE AND THE PRICE oF 
WHEAT. 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 

Srtr,—The arable farmer is now cultivating his land and prepar- 
ing the seed bed for sowing wheat; in a few weeks’ time drilling 
will be in full swing. The wheat will be harvested next summer 
and will come into the market twelve to eighteen months hence. 
who knows what price will be ruling then? The farmer has 
already spent considerable sums in preparing his land for the 
seed bed, paying wages under wage board control; rent, rates 
taxes, and some miscellaneous expenses are almost outside his 
immediate control; he can at this period only estimate and con- 
trol the costs on manuring, harrowing, rolling, and harvesting 
the crop, and then only if he knows what he will pay for lahour. 
He can judge for himself what quantity of cor: he should get, the 
amount depending to some considerable degree on what he does 
te his crop during the next six months (rolling, harrowing, 
manuring, hoeing, &c.); but can he reasonably calculate on a 
price above 40s. a quarter? If he works out a small sum for 
himself at that figure, what balance will be left him to pay for 
the future costs enumerated above, and over which he now has 
any control or power of economizing in, remembering that he 
has to harvest, thresh, and deliver his crop whatever it is? 
Will the farmer cut down his labour and so omit some of the 
most vital and necessary cultivations to the success of that crop? 
True, by so doing he will harvest less, but he may rightly think 
that he will lose less so than if he maintains the proper culti- 
vations which keep the labour bill up throughout the year. 

Surely such a policy, if carried out to any extent, would be 
disastrous to all concerned and mostly to the agricultural 
labourer. How, then, is the farmer to be expected reasonably to 
adjust his future labour bill without serious loss to himself 
and without hardship to his employees? The agricultural 
labourer knows the position pretty well; he is generally a 
reasonable person who works honestly if treated fairly, and he 
is very alive to the advantage of constant and regular employ- 
ment over casual employment often obtained with difficulty 
far away from his home. Much will be gained if the Agricul- 
tural Conciliation Committees recently set up by the Corn Pro- 
duction Repeal Act agree on some standard wage such as will 
somewhat relieve the financial anxiety of the farmer in the near 
future, cost of producing his wheat crop, and the distant uncer- 
tainty of future prices, and at the same time relieve the 
employee of the dread of unemployment through the reduction 
in demand for labour and more dependence upon casual labour 
in busy times, such as at hay time and harvest. What standard 
is it possible to set up to meet these conditions? The standard 
of the ability of the industry to pay is difficult, as the future 
price of wheat and other cereals is so uncertain, and estimates 
may be entirely inaccurate either way. 

Would it not be possible to set up a standard on the Gazetle 
price of wheat by taking the price on a certain day and 
making that operative for three months, and so on each 
quarter day? If this standard could be agreed upon, then the 
relation of wages to that standard could be settled from 
previous experience both of farmers and employees. There is, 
of course, a difficult period to get over while retail prices 
remain above their economic level. To tide over this period, 
and in fairness to employees, a bonus could be added to the 
Gazette price of wheat for a certain number of months. If 
once an economic wage over a certain period is fixed 
employers would be encouraged to offer piece-work rates again, 
at which good men always look to earning more than the 
standard rate. 

The half-holiday question should not cause a serious diffi- 
culty. Several years before the regular weekly half-holiday 
became imperative I gave my men a certain number of half- 
holidays a year, to be taken at their option with leave and no 
pay deducted. My employees preferred this system to the 
regular weekly half-holiday, and asked for it to be continued, 
so no regular Saturday half-holidays by the whole stafi have 
ever been taken on my farms. A man can take a whole week 
off at one time if he likes, and draw his pay just the same 
provided he gets leave and keeps within the limit for the year. 
Knocking off all work on a Saturday at midday is most detri- 
mental to the industry, and on larger farms need not be neces 
sary. The number of hours worked a week, especially in 
summer-time, is a matter of serious consideration. All those 
who know the practical side of this realize its importance. If 
longer hours in summer are insisted on, then employers must 
be prepared to pay more for a week’s wage in summer than 
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shorter week worked in winter, providing always that 
for a short \ wa 

, economical wage 15 agreed upon. 
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if the agricultural industry prospers, all concerned should have 
some share and interest in its prosperity; several schemes of 
profit bonus sharing have been started, some with success. If, 
on the other hand, the farmer cuts down all possible labour 
and does not produce half that the soil is capable of producing, 
it is bad for all, and especially for labour. The weekly wage- 
sheet is constantly before the farmer’s eye; it is the one large 
expenditure that must in the long run be one that justifies 
itself by producing something of greater value than its cost. 
As it is quite obvious that the cost of labour in England cannot 
rule the world’s selling price of wheat, is it not possible for 
the market value of wheat to be taken as a guide in regulating 
the value of a day’s wage? Otherwise much wheat-growing 
land at home must be used for other purposes employing much 
less labour, or land left to “tumble down” to grass. Just 
ns the price of wheat is a standard that rules the price of all 
feeding-stuffs, so also the agricultural wage is a standard ruling 
the value of all other wages. This must be so from the very 
nature of things as they exist to-day and always have existed 
in any civilized country. Now that circumstances permit, 
cannot some clear line be given regulating one with the other, 
thus encouraging the growing of wheat, which of all cereals 
gives most constant and regular employment on arable farms, 
and which directly or indirectly affects the welfare of many 
classes in the community?—I am, Sir, &., Joan F, Wixkes. 
Elmdon Bury, Saffron Walden. 





SELF-DETERMINATION IN IRELAND. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—For a long time past I have read with interest your state- 
ments of the argument that, if self-determination should be 
recognized in relation to Ireland at all, logic demands that 
Unionist Ulster should have as great a right to the benefits of 
it as anyone else. I believe it is a fact that this principle is 
accepted by Sinn Fein, with the proviso, of course, that Ulster 
is a part of Ireland. One thing puzzles me, however, and I 
venture to ask if you will print this letter and deal with the 
query. You argue that self-determination involves the main- 
tenance of the precent new Belfast Parliament and _ its 
boundaries of jurisdiction. But have not Tyrone, Fermanagh, 
Derry City, and East Down protested—and should not self- 
determination apply to those parts of already dismembered 
Ulster?—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. Poynter. 

106 Gillespie Road, Highbury, N. 5. 

[We have answered this question more than once, but as we 
have no doubt that Mr. Poynter asks it sincerely we will 
answer it again. At the General Election for the Northern 
Parliament, which was conducted on the principle of Propor- 
tional Representation, the Protestant Unionists won 40 seats 
out of 52. The Nationalists and the Sinn Feiners won 6 seats 
each, Over 90 per cent. of the electors voted. In Londonderry 
city and county the Unionists won 3 seats out of 5, in Down 6 
out of 8, in Tyrone-Fermanagh 4 out of 8. That there are 
“pockets ” of malcontents in this predominantly Unionist area 
cannct be denied. In this imperfect world such things are 
hound to happen. That is why plebiscites, and even General 
Flections, can never wholly answer any question. All one can 
safely say in the present case is that on the combined grounds 
of the voting and of the very close connexion between the 
Unionists of Tyrone and Fermanagh with those of the other 
four counties of North-East Ireland, it is reasonable to include 
Tyrone and Fermanagh in the Northern area, and that it would 
be unreasonable to include them in the Southern area. As 
for Derry City and East Down, Mr. Poynter must surely see 
that bits of a generally homogeneous area cannot possibly be 
detached. If it were possible to do so, Englishmen would cer- 
tainly not consent to the Southern loyalists being engulfed in 
the Sinn Fein area.—Ep. Spectator.] 





AMERICA AND THE DRINK QUESTION. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—As an American who has just spent two months in Great 
Britain, permit me to call attention to certain facts re pro- 
hibition which I found so frequently overlooked both in England 
and Scotland. This is evidenced in the correspondence of Mr. 





E. Rowson, published in your issue of September 8rd. He sug- 
gests that you are incorrect when you state in the article of 
August 27th that “the American people accepted prohibition.” 
Not only did they accept it, but before we had national pro- 
hibition thirty-six states of the forty-eight had already, through 
their legislatures or by popular vote, chosen prohibition for 
themselves. Now, when three-fourths of our states separately 
and individually choose a certain thing, they are naturally 
going to make it the law of the land. This is the very thing 
which our constitution provides. So, to be sure, thirty-six 
“dry” states foisted prohibition on twelve “wet ” states. But 
out of the twelve, nine of them through their legislatures 
ratified the eighteenth amendment, which gave us national 
prohibition, affording the action of nine more states than was 
required. This certainly is no rule of “a well organized 
minority.’’ I chance to live in one of the three states which did 
not ratify the amendment. Our largest city is about the size of 
Edinburgh. Being but a few miles distant from my home, I 
am frequently there—usually on Saturday nights—and with all 
the opposition of a vast foreign population I have not seen as 
much drunkenness in two years as I saw in any one night 
visiting certain cities of Great Britain only one-third as large. 
Home brewing there is, to be sure, but its effects make it a 
negligible factor in comparison to the old system of licence. 
Again, it is contended by Mr. Rowson, as by so many I met, 
that we must not legislate for the drunkard, but for the average 
citizen. This latter is exactly what America is discovering she 
has done. You legislate for the benefit of the whole of society 
when you greatly diminish drunkenness. This is true indus- 
trially as well as socially. Not only so, but society is growing 
more considerate of the weak, and the socially strong are learn- 
ing to bear the infirmities of the socially weak. When we legis- 
late against thieving we legislate not only for the protection 
of society, but for the reclamation of the thief. In the matter 
of prohibition it is the sacrifice of the individual for the sake 
of that submerged section of society which lacks the power to 
control itself. Law enforcement in states which did not choose 
prohibition for themselves will be a difficult problem at first, 
but the traffic is outlawed and the trade no longer has a stand- 
ing. It is only, then, a question of time until the will of thirty- 
six states must prevail in the entire forty-eight. One thing is 
ever to be remembered—that the opposition is from the “‘ wet ”’ 
states; and, unfortunately, all the news I saw in Great Britain 
on this matter came from a few of these, not from the great 
mass of the nation which represents the real will of the people. 
—I am, Sir, &o., Epmunp M. Wyte. 
Montclair, N.Y. 





THE CHURCHES AND THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 
(To THe Epitor or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—The large and growing number of earnest workers in 
the cause of Temperance reform who have for some time 
resented the claim of a certain section of the Temperance Party 
to represent the conscience and mind of the Christian 
Churches on this issue will surely be delighted at the pro- 
nouncement of the Executive of the Temperance Council of the 
Christian Churches in Liverpool. At last a representative body 
of influential Church leaders of all denominations have faced 
the hard facts of the problem of Temperance reform, and are 
of one mind. This is most refreshing and encouraging. No 
proposals for the solution of our legislative problems in 
England have the slightest chance of acceptance unless the 
question of compensation is fairly dealt with. There must 
also be a further option of complete public control before the 
will of the people on this vital question can be known and made 
effective. The Liverpool resolution represents some honest 
and earnest thinking, and the sooner the Churches frankly 
accept the Liverpool position the better for the cause of 
national sobriety.—I am, Sir, &c., W. A. Prune. 
Wesley Manse, Watford, Herts. 





RELIEF FOR THE UNEMPLOYED. 
{To tHe Epiror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—I have read with the very greatest interest the article 
“ Relief for the Unemployed ” published in your last issue. I 
sympathize with the views expressed in it. At the same time I 
cannot help thinking that relief, in whatever form it is 
granted, cannot truly relieve the situation. In my opinion, 
Labour is practically exclusively responsible for the present 
troubles, and Labour alone can provide the remedy. There 
is enough work and to spare for all who are willing to work. At 
least 5,000,000 houses are in shocking and disgraceful disrepair; 
hundreds of thousands of new houses are required, and their 
building would stimulate employment in all the connected 
trades. Besides, there are vacancies for at least half a million 
servants. However, people in England leave their houses unre- 
paired and unpainted, do not engage servants, and restrict 
their purchases in every direction because prices are too high 
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owing to the unreasonableness of Labour. Foreign nations are 
in the same position. Let Labour give a full day’s work for a 
fair day’s pay and there will be no unemployment. Instead, 
there will be an unprecedented scarcity of labour because the 
world is starving for goods and services. 

Germany is doing wonderfully well, not because the Germans 
have inflated their currency, but because German labour is 
reasonable. Coal, equivalent in quality to excellent English 
coal, costs in Germany 12s. 6d. per ton, and similar prices pre- 
vail in the United States. The miners in their shortsighted- 
ness have contributed largely to bringing trade and industry 
to a standstill. By doubling their output and dismissing 
redundant miners British coal prices could easily be reduced 
to £1 per ton or less. Unemployment will continue, and relief 
works, far from relieving the situation, will do more harm 
than good until Labour learns that it cannot take more out of 
industry than it puts in. Relief works mean that the 
impoverished consumers will be still further impoverished, 
and that they will still less be able to have their houses paint 
and repaired, to engage servants, to buy new clothes and 
hoots, &e. After all, industry is controlled not by the capi- 
talists, who are held up to odium, but by the consumers, The 
consumer is the master of every employer and of every trade 
union, and the consumer, both here and abroad, cannot be 
made to buy goods which he cannot afford buying by juggling 
with the currency and other nostrums. Let the miners change 
their attitude. Let them bring down the price of coal to, or 
near to, the German and the American level, to world prices, 
and the problem of unemployment will be solved.—I am, Sir, 
&e., J. Ev.is Barrer. 

Albion Lodge, Fortis Green, N. 2. 





TRIENDS’ EMERGENCY AND WAR VICTIMS’ RELIEF 
COMMITTEE. 
[To tHe Epiron or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Str,—In order to supplement the information given in your 
article of September 17th, may I remind your readers that 
my Committee has been continuously at work for the past 
eighteen months in Russia, and that we have found the Soviet 
Government perfectly trustworthy and honest in their dealings? 
This entirely confirms the evidence of Dr. Nansen, who, whilst 
supplying the prisoners in Russia last year, lost no single 
wagon in Russia and only one outside. Our workers have com- 
plete freedom to make and to carry out such schemes for rélief 
as they deem most necessary, the Russian Government pro- 
viding such facilities as warehouse and office accommodation 
and the help of chauffeurs, clerks, &c. Till recently the work 
was confined to Moscow, but it has now been extended to the 
Samara Government, where our representatives worked from 
1916 to 1919. I feel sure that your readers will agree that these 
faets of experience—showing that relief is entirely practicable— 
are of great value at such a time. They also show that there 
is no valid excuse whatever for withholding our most generous 
support. Money can be translated into goods as quickly as we 
receive it. We are working in close co-operation with the 
Russian Famine Relief Fund (Fishmongers’ Hall), and dona- 
tions may be sent to them earmarked for us. I shall be glad to 
give further information to anyone desiring it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. Rura Fry, General Secretary. 
27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 





INDUSTRIAL BANKING IN AMERICA, 

(To THe Epiror or tHe ‘* Srecrator.’’} 
Sir,--Less than twelve years ago industrial banking was 
unknown in the United States. The character and earning 
capacity of the working people of the country were not recog- 
nized as assets by the men who managed the banks. One could 
borrow money on what labour produced, but not on the labour 
that produced it. The bankers dealt with those who pos- 
sessed what is known as banking collateral. They made loans 
on notes secured by bonds, stocks, mortgages, &c. The man 
who had nothing but wages, no matter how good his reputation, 
could get money only by pledging his household goods or giving 
his creditor a first lien on his pay envelope. As a rule, this 
was not so much banking as highway robbery under cover of 
the law. Nine times out of ten the excessive interest charges 
and other harsh conditions of the loan meant ruin to the 
borrower. 

What is known as the Morris Plan, which dates from 
March, 1910, has changed all that. Less than fifteen months 
after this was put in operation at Nerfolk—the home town of 
Arthur J. Morris, a young Virginia lawyer who devised and 
has developed it—it was adopted at Atlanta, Georgia. In 1912 
it became known in Baltimore, Washington, and Richmond. 
Eight new companies were organized in 1913 and four in 1914, 
and nearly ninety banks or companies have since been organ- 
ized in the principal American cities by the Industrial 
Finance Corporation, of which Mr. Morris is the active head. 











a, 
The purpose of this plan is to enable a man or woman t 
borrow money for remedial or constructive purposes, Batevest 
charges are moderate, and the time allowed for repayment 
ample, the amount loaned being proportioned to one’s income, 
To make it easy for the borrower to meet his obligation when 
it falls due, he is required to subscribe for one or more of tho 
company’s investment certificates, having a face value of the 
same amount as the loan itself. For this he pays 2 per cent, of 
the total amount weekly. In fifty weeks, therefore, he has saved 
the exact amount he owes. Two weeks later he cashes his certi- 
ficate and applies the proceeds to the repayment of his loan, 
Nothing could be simpler and nothing more dignified from the 
borrower’s point of view. No nawning of his watch or waist 
coat; no “ garnisheeing “ of hir salary; no five or ten per cent 
a month interest, with monthly commissions for renewal of the 
loan. Just a straight. clean-cut banking operation at fair 
interest rates and on easy eanditions of repayment. The 
essential requirement f that the borrower shall be able to 


| obtain two co-makers of his promissory note—not necessarily 


men of means, but people in his own walk in life. 

Not only the number of banks and companies operating the 
plan, but the rolume of their transactions has grown by leaps 
and bounds, and industrial banking has now become almost as 
widely and as firmly established in the United States as com- 
mercial hanking was in 1910. To-day its facilities are enjoyed 
by hundreds of small firms and corporations as well as by 
many thousands of individuals, Hand in hand with the oppor- 
tunity of borrowing goes the opportunity «of saving. Tho 
Morris Plan banks issue investment certificates in denomina- 
tions of $50 or more, usually bearing 5 per cent. interest from 
the date of purchase and virtually redeemable on demand. A 
large part of their working capital is ¢yrived from the sale of 
these securities for cash or on the instaiment plan, so that, to 
an appreciable extent, the working people of the country may 
be said to be financing themselves through the instrumentality 
of the Morris Plan. Outstanding investments in these securi- 
ties on December 3i1st, 1920, amounted to nearly $11,000,090. To 
round out thie financial system the Morris Plan Insurance 
Society was established in November, 1917, mainly for the pur- 
pose of enabling borrowers to insure their lives for the amount 
and period of their loans, thereby protecting their families 
and the co-makers of their notes. The statistics of Morris Plan 
operation are impressive. As against one company in exist- 
ence at the close of 1910 there were over one hundred operating 
on June 30th, 1921, with a total capital of $13,000,000. By that 
time the number of loans made in all parts of the United States 
aggregated over 1,400,000 and amounted to nearly $250,000,000. 
Loans are now running at the rate of over 300,000 a year for 
an aggregate annual amount of $70,000,000. And in less than 
four years the Morris Plan Insurance Company has issued to 
more than 90,000 borrowers policies aggregating over $16,000,000. 
In every city where the Morris Plan is domesticated the fore- 
most bankers and other business men of the community are 
identified with its operation as officers or directors; and its 
national development through the Industrial Finance Corpora- 
tion has enlisted the service and support of many of America’s 
financial and industrial leaders.—I am, Sir, &c., 


New York. J. B. G. 





A MOTHER’S LAMENT, 
(To tax Epitor or THe ‘*‘ SpectaTor.’’} 
Str,—Having read in your issues of August 27th and Sep- 
tember 3rd the two letters on “ Midwives and Infant Feeding,” 
I should like to voice a grievance of many a woman who, like 
myself, is an expectant mother. It is when the infant is 
coming that the foundation is laid of a good supply of milk, 
and to this end the mother should be in a happy frame of 
mind. But how can this be, if the woman who is presently 
to partake in the greatest miracle of life is made to feel that 
she is something to look down upon rather than to be 
treasured? My life ever since I was in my teens has been 
devoted to bringing into the world, and rearing, children, often 
under most trying circumstances. My eldest son is twenty- 
two years and himself a father; my youngest is eight years, 
and I am expecting another, and am still young enough to have 
plenty more. But instead of being able to feel proud of the 
fact I cannot help feeling the opposite. It is not us mothers 
that are looked upon with wonder in these days, but rather 
the women and girls who can ape men by cycling, motor- 
cycling, swimming, footballing, &c. I have never had either 
time or money to spare for cycling, &c., but I consider I have 
performed a much more important office, though those around 
me do not think so. I go about feeling more of an encum- 
brance than otherwise, and yet we are always reading about 
what to do with the babies when they come. I think it isa 
case of taking a little more care of the mothers and make 
them feel of some importance in the world, and the rest will 
follow to a great extent as a matter of course, I trust you 
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can find room for my letter, though I am not an Inspector, 
&c., but only a mother.—I am, Sir, &c., Irexe Perkins. 


84 Hazelbank Road, Catford, S.E. 6. 





THE CENSUS RETURNS. 
[To tHe Evrror oF tue “ Srecrator.’’] 

Sir,—In your notes upon the Census returns, after treating of 
the decrease in the County of London with the countervailing 
increase in the ‘outer ring,” you proceed: “ The great cities, 
in order of population, are headed by Birmingham with 
919,438 people. Liverpool comes next with 803,118. Manchester 
js third with 730,551, but the adjacent tuwn of Salford, which 
is virtually part of Manchester, has 234,150.’’ For the benefit 
of readers not familiar with our local goography, may I he 
permitted to point out that there is rather a large “ but ” in 
the case of this city also? Liverpool, regarded as the urban 
area on both sides of the Mersey, and embracing Bootle, 
Birkenhead, and Wallasey, contains by the recent returns a 
tion of 1,115,939, the increase during the decade having 
J. Tarver. 






pop 
Seen 83,412.—I am, Sir, &e., 


23 Freehold Street, Fairfield, Liverpool. 





THE FERN-OWL. 
[To tre Epiror or rus ** Spectator.’’) 
fir,—In your most interesting article on fern-owls (nightjars) 
the writer says: “‘ She is said to remove her eggs or young when 
they have been tampered with, and though this reads like a 
fairy tale I am not sure that it is entirely founded upon 
romance.” Will you allow me to assure the writer that he is 
quite correct, and that I can vouch for it being a fact? In my 
old home, Bury Hill, Dorking, a sister of mine and I were keen 
lovers of all wild birds and animals, and our days were spent 
alone among the woods most of our spare time. There were 
many nightjars in the wood near the observatory, and one day 
ggs of a nigltjar near the edge of a very secluded 





I found two ¢ 


) > 
path. In the &, ning I watched her roll the eggs further back 
out of sight. This was about sixty years ago when I was a 

Bury Lill. It may also interest your readers to 


Barclay of 
know that many animals also have the same maternal instinct. 
There was at Bury Hill a squirrel with a nest in a large beech 
tree. A brother of mine, who was a great climber, found several 
young ones in the nest, and he brought them down to show me. 
He then carefully put them back in the nest. <A little time later 
She made a sort of indig- 
nant noise, I can hardly call it a hark. She then took the baby 
squirrels one by one in her mouth, just as a cat might, and 
carried them all into another tree. Some years ago you put in 
your paper an account of a tame cel in the lake at Bury Hill 
which used to come and eat bread out of our hands when we 
were feeding the ducks as children, so perhaps you may like the 
account I have sent of children’s experience with nightjars. 
They see many things which adults miss.—I am, Sir, &c., 


E. O. Bray. 


Isaw the squirrel return to the nest. 


Manor House, Shere. 





(To tHe Eptror or tur “ Specrator.’’) 
You have been good enough to publish short 
spondence based on the articles on natural history which are a 
featuro of your excellent paper. The letters on badgers and 
ls added details and information which were most valuable 


corre- 


weasel 

to all naturalists. May I venture to add a word or two to the 
charming and enlightening article in last week’s Spectator 
on the fern-owl in the hope that some observant correspondent 
may throw some light on the superstition which surrounds 
the fern-owl? 


The bird’s vul; name shows how universal is the foolish 
idea that it fastens on the udder of mammalia and draws a 
part of its sustenance from milk. That this superstition is very 
ancient is proved by its Latin name Caprimulgus; that it is also 
very widely spread is proved by the repetition (not translation) 





of this appellation in the provincial vernacular of many 
countries. In England the nightjar is commonly known as 
the goat-sucker, in France the “ engoulevent ” is known as 
tette-chdvre or suce-chevreau, and I understand this is repeated 





in many dialects of Mid-Europe. The wide mouth which Mr. 
Gordon happily calls “the gape” of the bird is probably 
responsible for the superstition. The peasant everywhere infers 
such a mouth must be to suck milk from his flock! 

When living among the hills of Cornwall I observed that 
herds of dairy cows were often accompanied by one goat. The 
farmers were not agreed upon the reason for this practice, but 
agreed that the presence of a goat among the cows was bene- 
ficial. Some told me the goat would eat noxious herbs in pre- 
ference to grass and be immune, and would thus clear the 
wayside pasture for the cows who made for the good grass first 
and only turned to more doubtful food when the better was 
gone. Others admitted that the idea was that if the goat-sucker 
by chance came that way, it would fasten on tho goat’s udder in 





preference to the cow’s, and so would not decrease the pail-yield 
or injure the more valuable animal.—I am, Sir, &c., ; 
Bassingham Rectory, Lincoln. AnunpeL, Leakey. 
[We have ourselves encountered the belief, or superstition, 
that cows, when accompanied by a goat, do not drop their 
ealves.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





[To Taz Evrror or rue “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—My observations of the nightiar, continuous for many 
years, have led me to conclusions different in many points 
from those given by Mr. Gordon. He says, for instance, that 
one must look for it where bracken abounds. This is certainly 
not true. The bird open heaths, and in this 
neighbourhood my favourite hunting grounds are two small 
woods, in each of which I find a dozen pairs at the due season. 

Ilere one would have to travel a long way to find bracken. 
Again, Mr. Gordon says that the bird makes little pretence 
at nest-building. It makes none at all. 
protected by the markings that any attempt at nest-building 
would merely serve to guide the eyes of possible enemies 
towards them. Nor does the bird usually favour an exception- 
ally sunny spot, Often I have found the eggs hidden where 
few of the sun’s rays can reach them. I quite agree that it 
requires a practised eye to detect the sitting bird, but that is 
because, as it sits with wings partly open, it resembles most 
closely a piece of broken bark. Last season I took with me a 
friend who wished to see a nightjar. At last I a bird 
sitting. I drew his attention to it, telling him that such 
pieces of apparent bark should he carefully examined. So we 
stood looking at it for some time until I asked my companion 
When the bird rose 
was filled with amazement, and has 


abounds on 


The eggs are so well 


saw 


if he knew what tree the bark came from. 
almost into his face he 
since talked much of the power of protective mimicry. 
There are several other points with which I should like to 
deal, but I have already taken up enough of your valuable 
space, and will content myself with one of them. Mr. Gordon 
advances the novel theory that the serrated middle claw is 
used for raking out and gathering slugs and 
insects from the short turf. Often for hours I have watched 
the birds flying in the moonlight, and have never seen them 
doing anything of the kind. A few days ago at South Ken- 
sington I examined the bird and especially the mysterious 
claw, one of the many unsolved problems connected with the 
nightjar, and I am fairly well convinced that it would he a 
physical impossibility for the bird to use it as Mr. Gordon 
suggests. It must be remembered also that the nightjar is 
very like a swift, and that its legs are so weak as to be almost 
useless, I incline to the theory accepted by many ornitholo- 
gists that the claw is used to coml away the wings, legs, &c., 
of insects that clog the bristles round the mouth when the bird 
is feeding.—I am, Sir, &c., Ratpu Rosrxson. 


small grass 
‘ 





Horsham Grammar School, Sussex. 


AN UNFAMILIAR INSECT. 
(To tre Eprror or rue “ Srectator.’’) 

Sir,—The insect described in the Spectator of last week is 
evidently the not uncommon humming-bird hawk-moth. The 
amber wings are the lower wings; the upper ones are of such 
fine, filmy gauze, and move so rapidly, as to be almost invisible 
until the moth cettles. hen it folds up and is extremely 
dificult to see at all, even if you have marked it down. It 
feeds with its long tongue by rapidly unrolling it to the length 
sometimes of its body and spearing it into various flowers. I 
often see the moths here, and they are quite common at 
They are difficult to catch as they twist 
with great rapidity and are very wary. They have a little 
feathery tuft for a tail and very long antennae. It is possible 
that your correspondent is familiar with the humming bird 
moth, and knows that the insect he described differs in some 
respects from it. If so, I should conjecture that there may be 
some Continental variation of it, which has come over with 
the main flight of red admirals, which are this year not nearly 
so abundant in West Surrey as usual.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Camerton, near Bath. 


G. 


[To tue Eprtor or rue “ Srectator.”’] 
Sirx,—In your issue of September 17th you publish a letter from 
Shepway, Lympne, Kent, asking for information as to an 
unfamiliar insect. The creature in question is the humming- 
bird hawk-moth, which has heen unusually plentiful this year 
owing to the hot summer. This insect is a native of the tem. 
perate zone from England to Japan, the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean, and the whole of Nerth Africa. Its caterpillar feeds 
mostly on bedstraw (galium), and the scientific name of thi 
striking moth is Macroglossa stellatarum.—I am Sir, &c., 
Tring Park, Tring. Rorusculp. 
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AN UNFAMILIAR INSECT. 
{To rae Eprror or tas “ Sprcraror.’’) 
$ir,—The moth described by your correspondent answers fairly 
accurately to Macroglossa stellatarum, the humming-bird 
hawk-moth. It is a very interesting sight to see it probing the 
flowers with its very long proboscis. It amused me one autumn 
at Cannes to watch this moth flying round the room and 
endeavouring to extract honey from the brightly painted flowers 
on the frieze of the wallpaper.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Hall Oak, Hampstead, M. Caampneys. 





THE NEW LICENSING ACT. 
[To tHE Environ or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—It is curious how little notice has been taken of what 
seems to me the most important provision in the new Licensing 
Act. At a time when the new departure proclaimed aloud in 
the “disappearance ” of closing hours and the statutory dis- 
couragement of hawking liquor must both be making more 
serious calls on the activity of the police, the Act has repealed 
Sec. 62 of the Consolidation Act, which was a kind of patent of 
their authority. Can any of your readers put me right if I am 
wrong?—I am, Sir, &c., H. Lee Warner. 
The Paddocks, Swajfham, Norfolk. 





BEE WINE. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “* Specrator.”’] 
Sir,—At the house of a cottager in my parish the other day I 
saw bee wine in the course of being made. The good woman 
had several glass jars in her window—whether the sun helped 
in the making I do not know—and the “ bees” were working 
busily. I was told that the “ bees” required to be fed with a 
teaspoonful of sugar daily, and that in about a week the wine 
was ready. The bees multiply very quickly, and have to be 
separated into other jars, as they do not work well when over- 
crowded. It is also necessary to wash the ‘“ bees” before 
putling them with fresh water into another jar, but they do 
not like to be touched by the human hand; in fact, I was told 
they are damaged if this is done. They are washed by getting 
them on to a muslin cloth and running them through clean 
water. Then they are put into a fresh jar, and the work of 
hrewing goes on again, apparently ad infinitum. The wine is 
very pleasant to drink.—I am, Sir, &c., ALex. CHISHOLM. 
The Vicarage, Wedmore, Somerset. 





(To THe Eprror or tre “ Spectator.’’] 

Str,—I see in your last Saturday’s issue a number of letters 
with “Bee Wine” for their subject-matter. The organism 
causally connected with the fermentation actions that produce 
this liquid is composed of a yeast and a bacterium. The yeast 
produces substances favourable to the life of the bacterium, 
while the yeast is responsible for the ferment actions, and these 
actions are prolonged, because the bacteria remove substances 
which are inimical to the life of the yeast. It is suggested 
that this plant “ was introduced into Britain hy soldiers from 
the Crimea in 1855.” An account of these so-called *‘ Cali- 
fornian Bees’’ and their uses is to be found in the current 
number of the Transactions of the British Mycological Society. 
~—I am, Sir, &c., LE. M. Cuttin. 





GUILD OF CHURCH AND EMPIRE AND THE 

“ SPECTATOR.” 

(To tHe Epitor or tue * Spectator.’’) 

Sin,—Do you think any of your readers would be willing to send 
on their copy of the Spectator to a clergyman overseas every 
week? Our Guild has heen doing this work for the last fourteen 
years, but we cannot keep pace with the demand. There are 
several names now on our waiting list. If anyone will help, 
will they write direct to the Hon. Sec., Guild of Church and 
Empire, 25 Russell Square, W.C. 1, who will gladly give 
further particulars and put the applicant in communication 
with some one overseas who is most anxious to receive 
the paper regularly? I enclose part of our report in proof of 
my bona fides.—I am, Sir, &c., 

(Miss) Acxes FE. Keep, Hon. Gen. Sec. 

Guild of Church and Empire, 25 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of ‘* Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 





The Editor cannot accept 
‘letters submitted to him, but stam; 


ibility for any article, poems, or 
and addressed envelo 


are sent he will do ks best to return contributions in case of reiection. 
Pocms should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 
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POETRY. 
—p—__. 
THE HUNCHBACK OF THE TWILIGHT. 

I raat fly by night, 
Fluttering out at the fall of darkness 
From the agelong twilight 
Of the old rafters in the barn, 
And circling wildly in the gathering dusk, 
A terrifying shadow under the rising moon, 
How should I not be hated 
That am neither beast nor bird ? 


In the coppice the brown bird, the nightingale, 
Pours out her sorrow to the listening stars, 

But she is alien and no sister of mine 

Who make my bed with sorrow and am blind 

To all the sunlight of the waking world. 

The coppice sleeps, and only one brown bird 

And I, who listen to her, are awake, 

But when I lift my voice above the darkness 
Beneath the trees to where the moon rides high, 
A silver ship that hooded eyes may see 

That dare not open for the golden galleon 
Riding by day above the blinding heavens— 
When I lift up my voice in little cries 

There’s an uneasy rush of wings in the warm coppice, 
And a pounding of cattle-hooves upon the ground, 
And Fear, like a dark cloud, 

Drifts over the face of the moon. 


Men hate me 

That am neither beast nor bird. 

The little startled mouse that runs 

By night across the crumbling floor of an old building 
Touches some wordless pity in their hearts 

In the moment they entrap her. 

And the birds, the birds of the air, 

Even the hateful birds, the carrion-crows, 

The vultures, 

Lack not altogether compassion in men’s souls 
If only at the dreadful silent moment 

In which they fall thuddingly to the ground 
With a flapping of great black wings, 

Shot dead by a ploughboy’s rifle. 

But I, the bat, 

Am hated and driven out of the barn 

With smoke of woodfires and kindled straw, 
Out of the old barn into the blinding sunlight, 
Into hate and fear, and the unpitying ignorance 
Of happy normal things. 


The dogs fly at me in a frenzy of anger 

To tear me in pieces between their strong sharp jaws, 
But suddenly fear comes into their eyes, 

The anger goes out of them like an eddying gale, 
And they cower to the ground 

With little uneasy whining cries, 

As I wheel and dart blindly 

In the unfamiliar terrifying light of day, 

I that am cruelty and terror 

Made visible in unbeautiful flesh, 

Neither beast nor bird 

But only the bat, 

The hunchback of the twilight, - 

Wheeling all night with little hopeless cries, 
Lost in the haunted middle region 


Between sleeping and waking. 
GEORGE SLOCOMBE. 





BOOKS. 
—_—_—»— 

HISTORY OF THE PORT OF LONDON.* 
A FULL history of the Port of London has long been needed, 
and Sir Joseph Broodbank, who was formerly Chairman of 
the Dock and Warehouse Committee of the Port of London 
Authority, has met the want to admiration. His two volumes 
are evidently the result of long and affectionate labour; they 
are a pleasure to read and a pleasure to look at; they are 
likely long to remain the standard work on the subject. We 
cannot praise too highly the choice of the numerous illustrations. 
These begin with “ Here a ship from England” taken from the 
Bayeux Tapestry, and end with great liners and bird's-eye 
“© History of the Port of London. By Sir Joseph G. Broodbank. 2 vols. 

Daniel O'Connor. [£3 ds, net.) 
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photographs taken from aeroplanes. The design for the inside 
of the cover at the beginning of the second volume is one of the 
most decorative pieces for its purpose we have ever come across, 

The Port of London is the only example of a first-rate port 
in combination with a capital city. By an extraordinary 
paradox Londoners are scarcely aware of this fact. People 
who live in Sydney or Liverpool or Southampton or Cardiff or 
Hamburg see their port stretched out, as it were, at their fect ; 
but Londoners, except a minority who live near the banks 
of the river “ below bridges,” are hardly aware of the immensity 
of the Port. It stretches away eastwerds for nearly fifty miles. 
From the eyes of the average Londoner it is hidden, and he 
could hardly tell you how to gain access to a sight of the river 
anywhere within ten miles eastwards of London Bridge. The 
chief reason for this is that the river is walled off for many miles 
of its busiest part by docks and warehouses. Another reason 
js that there is no regular means for seeing the river from the 
river. For many years a private company which owned the 
“penny steamers” struggled against adversity, but it threw 
up the sponge when the London County Council became the 
owners of a brand new river fleet—only to fail, of course, more 
expensively than any preceding proprietors. Even if there 
were steamers or launches available to carry you up and down 
the river, you would not get a real impression of the gigantic 
business of the Port because the vast majority of ships are 
hidden away in docks. Apart from the vessels at wharves 
bordering on the river and the vessels actually moving on the 
tide, you would probably see not much more than the tops of 
masts and funnels, or—a really picturesque spectacle—the 
thicket of masts, spars, and rigging in docks which receive large 
sailing ships. As Sir Joseph Broodbank says, the comprehensive 
capacity of the Port may best be illustrated by the fact that it 
fulfils the functions which in Holland are performed by three 
cities—The Hague which is the seat of Government, Rotterdam 
which is the chief port, and Amsterdam which is the centre 
of finance. 

It is necessary to understand that there are two distinct kinds 
of ports in the trading world: the transit port and the entrepdt 
port. Most ports are transit ports. They are places where 
goods are landed or from which they are shipped, but they do 
not store goods or serve as a mart. Sir Joseph Broodbank 
says :— 

“An instance of the pure transit port is Rotterdam, which is 

the greatest transit port of the world, and its rapid rise in late 
years is due to the fact that it has become the principal sea 
outlet for German traffic on the Rhine. This class of business 
offers little advantage to the inhabitants of the town concerned, 
and Rotterdam is, as a fact, one of the poorest cities in Europe 
for its size. It is a matter for wonder why the Dutch have for 
80 many years been spending their millions of florins on the 
magnificent accommodation on the Maas, merely to do at the 
cheapest possible rates the work of hewers of wood and drawers 
of water for the manufacturers of Cologne, Dusseldorf, and the 
centres of German industry in Westphalia. They get no more 
benefit out of such trade than do wayside villages out of motor 
traffic passing through their streets.”’ 
Entrepét ports are ports in association with markets and are 
sources of wealth to the communities they serve. They provide 
room for the sale of goods ; they are, in fact, wholesale markets 
of foreign produce. Liverpool, Hamburg, Havre, Antwerp, and 
Amsterdam are all entrepét ports. But there is not an entrepédt 
port in the world to match London. The difference in the 
profits derived from the two kinds of ports is suggested by the 
fact that though the tonnage of shipping using Amsterdam is 
only one-fifth of that using Rotterdam, Amsterdam is one of 
the richest cities in Europe. Describing the nature of entrepét 
trade, Sir Joseph Broodbank says :— 

“The value of this class of trade to the community cannot be 
exaggerated. It gives far more employment to labour of the 
better class than transit business. Large sums are paid to the 
warehousekeepers. Banking and insurance follow the goods. 
A multitude of paying guests in the form of sellers and buyers 
are brought into the city. These are some of the benefits to 
the community, and these benefits are widespread and fruitful. 
It is not over-stating to say that the prosperity of modern London 
has been chiefly due to the carrying on of its huge entrepst 
trade during the last 300 years. ndon’s outstandmg position 
as a great wholesale market centre for the world is not realized 

y the general public. The names of the retail markets for meat, 
fish, and vegetables are household words all over the English- 
speaking world. Comparatively few know the real meaning 
of the transactions carried on at the Wool Exchange in Coleman 
Street or at the Commercial Sale Rooms in } incing Lane, 
because the goods which are sold there are not open to view on 
the premises, but are at the docks or riverside wharves some miles 
away, and sales take place on sample or inspection. Just as 





every class of manufactured article can be obtained at West End 
stores, so the gréat wholesale markets and warehousing stores 
on the eastern side of London offer the choice of the products of 
the worid in bulk. Wool is the most important of London’s 
entrepSt trades, and just before the war began it represented 
£25,000,000 per annum. . It is perhaps the most striking example 
of this class of trade. Practically none of the wool remains in 
London. In normal times about two-fifths are purchased by 
foreign buyers, and the rest goes to the manufacturing districts 
of our own country. London is the market, and the wool comes 
to London simply to be sold. The advantages to the Metro- 
politan community are that besides the thousands of pounds 
spent on labour in landing the goods at the docks, more money 
still is spent on the operations in the warehouses in preparing 
for sale, in railway and cartage services, in financing transactions, 
in the insurance of the goods, and in the entertainment of the 
buyers who flock into London during sale days.” 


Naturally, the position of London has been challenged over 
and over again, but in spite of all competition, in spite of the 
opening of new routes, and in spite of the accumulation of cables 
enabling traders to telegraph their wants instead of coming in 
person, the entrepét trade of London grew continually up to the 
war. There are many reasons for this unchecked progress, but 
the chief reason is, of course, the geographical advantages of the 
Thames. London is about sixty miles from the open sea; that 
is to say, about the distance which an average steamer can cover 
on a flowing or ebbing tide. London is at a point where the 
radius for the distribution of goods by land is very large, and 
yet it is not so far inland as to interfere with distribution by 
sea. It was relatively safe from an invading enemy even in the 
days when a naval assault by the river was possible. And if 
London is in an advantageous position as regards the rest of 
Britain, it is in a similarly advantageous position as regards the 
Continent. The mouth of the Thames faces the mouths of the 
Rhine and the Scheldt, and the Seine and the Elbe are easily 
accessible. Finally, London is again in an advantageous position 
as regards all the rest of the world. It is at the centre of the 
land surface of the globe. No capital is so well placed to be the 
clearing-house of the world’s trade. Then, the river itself is 
wonderfully convenient ; it is broad and remains deep without 
the help of much dredging. Its low banks and alluvial marshes 
are extremely easy to deal with when a new dock or wharf 
has to be built. 

The Thames, before it was put to its present great uses, had 
a strangely different appearance. It wandered about in number- 
less creeks and lavished its waters at high tide over immense 
tracts of marsh. The channel was, of course, considerably 
shallower than it is now, and may have been little more than 
a slit of water meandering between mud banks. It was the 
confining of the Thames between artificial river banks that 
made it navigable by the largest ships. The author is par- 
ticularly interesting when he writes about the origin of these 
banks, which extend from London to the mouth of the river 
in Essex and Kent. The schooling of the river within a 
comparatively narrow bed of course caused a much faster 
stream and kept the channel deep through the scouring of 
the tides. Incidentally, the acceleration of the tides gave 
free motive power at the rate of from three to four miles an 
hour to vessels which move from place to place by drifting. 
But who built the embankments which endowed the river 
with these merits? They have generally been attributed to 
the Romans, and probably the Romans did do a certain amount 
of embanking. When the British chief, as recorded by Tacitus, 
complained that the bodies of his people were worn out by 
clearing woods and draining marshes, he may have had in 
mind some of the work done along the line of the Thames, 
and not merely such undoubted Roman work as the waterway 
which runs from the Welland to the Witham or the sea dyke 
in the neighbourhood of Boston and Wisbech. Sir Joseph 
Broodbank points out, however, that there was little or no 
motive for the construction by the Romans of a hundred miles 
of earthworks along the Thames. Their ordinary route for 
the troops was not by water but along the Dover road. No 
direct record of the making of the embankments exists, but 
in all the circumstances the author has come to the conclusion 
that they were thrown up when the land was being gained 
from the river for cultivation. Probably no question of naviga- 
tion was involved; the only prize was the reclaimed land :— 

“Ts it not reasonable to conclude that the making of the 
banks was in pursuance of schemes, gradually carried out, for 
the reclamation of land, and that these schemes were initiated 
and executed largely by the Flemish element in imitation of 


work with which they were familiar in their own country ? 
The builders in carrying out their object would not trouble 
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themselves as to the effect their work had on the stream, nor 
did they realize that they were in fact performing a mighty 
service In providing for London one of its t assets as a 
Port. Support is given to this theory by the fact that the 
earliest statutes extant relating to embankments are of 
Henry III.’s reign and that they refer to laws of his grandfather 
Henry II., showing that the question of embankments was 
becoming one of public interest and importance.” 

In the reign of Richard I. the conservancy of the Thames 
was vested in the Corporation of London. The first record of 
a regular. trading ship belonging to the Port—the ‘ Little 
Edward ’—is found in the year 1315. It is easy to imagine 
how congested the river became in course of time as trade 
multiplied. Large vessels would have to anchor in the middle 
of the stream, smaller vessels nearer the shore; but the cargo 
of every vessel had to be unloaded into boats, or what we should 
now call barges and lighters, and conveyed to the shore. This 
congestion gave ample scope to thieves and scoundrels of every 
kind :— 

“ There wero ‘ River Pirates,’ who were armed thieves, cutting 
lighters adrift at night and following them till they drifted on 
shore, when they disposed of the proceeds; ‘ Night Plunderers,’ 
who were watermen of the lowest character ; ‘ Scuffle Hunters,’ 
who prowled about the quays; ‘ Light Horsemen,’ the mates of 
ships and revenue officers; ‘Heavy Horsemen,’ porters and 
labourers, and ‘ Mud Larks,’ working in concert with labourers, 
who threw goods overboard at high water from vessels lying 
near the river bank, the goods being “ up from the mud 
after the tide had ebbed. ‘Mud Larks’ were stated often to 
earn £5 a night. Several estimates were made as to the amount 
of the losses, but no satisfactory data existed for making the 
calculation. The estimates placed the aggregate losses from 
plunder to merchants and the public revenue at from £250,000 
to £800,000 per annum.” 


But apart from the congestion which gradually became more 
and more beyond control, there was of course a vast amount of 
superfluous labour in loading the boats at the ships’ sides and 
unloading them again on the river banks. The solution was 
the dock system. It was easy to carve recesses in the low- 
lying sides of the river and bring ships right up against the 
dock walls where they could be unloaded. The first dock 
which could be properly so called in the modern sense was 
constructed in the reign of Charles IL. Pepys refers to it in 
his diary. He viewed “the dock, and the new wet dock, 
and a brave new merchantman which is to be launched shortly.” 

We have not space to follow Sir Joseph Broodbank through 
his intensely interesting history of the growth and improvement 
of docks. The name of William Vaughan should never be 
forgotten in this connexion. His pamphlet On Wet Docks, 
Quays, and Warchouses for the Port of London, with hints 
respecting Trade, appeared in 1793, and if one compares what 
has been done with what he said ought to be done it will be 
acknowledged that his prescience was extraordinary. 

As for the administration of the Port, it is a long story of 
conflict. The struggle between the Government and the City 
Corporation ended in the creation of the Thames Conservancy, 
and the Thames Conservancy ultimately gave place in the 
management of the trading part of the river to the Port of 
London Authority. The author thinks that the Port of London 
Authority is still too much restricted and is required by statute 
to give away many points to private competition. Upon that 
subject we have our doubts. Private competition is the best 
reminder, tonic, and incentive ; it is good for the soul and the 
efficiency of the supreme Authority. It is partly because of 
this private competition, and not in spite of it, that we agree 
with the author’s handsome prophecy about the future of the 
Port and its Authority :— 

“Given efficiency in its operations, a constant alertness 
to accommodate new forms of trade, labour intelligently applying 
its strength to work, and a moderate tariff of charges, the future 
of the greatest port in the world can be regarded with as much 


confidence as we look forward to the future of the Empire of 
which it is the capital.” 





HOW WAGES ARE FIXED.* 
Mr. Hicnens, the chairman of Messrs. Cammell, Laird, and 
Co., is well known as one of those far-sighted and humane 
employers who are trying to promote better relations between 
Capital and Labour. His address before the British Associa- 
tion on “The Princip!es by which Wages are Determined” 
contains so much good sense in a brief compass that we desire 
to direct attention to it. Mr. Hichens began by repeating 


* The Principles by which Wages are Determined. By W.L.Hichens. Address 
to the Economic Science Section of the British Association. Printed with the 
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what should be a truism, that Capital and Labour are necessary 
to one another, and that neither can exist in {solation. The 
Socialists deny this in theory, but we observe that in practice 
their daily organ is always begging for capital, while one of 
their weekly organs has barely escaped extinction for want of 
capital. The problem is that of dividing the proceeds of indust ry 
between Capital and Labour. Arbitration, voluntary or com- 
pulsory, is suggested by well-meaning outsiders. Unfortunate! ys 
arbitration is not liked by some employers or by most trade 
unions. The workmen do not trust their leaders or Government 
nominees. Moreover, the arbitrators in trade disputes, as in 
international quarrels, have no generally accepted principles to 
interpret. Mr. Hichens makes a good point in reminding us 
that the arbitrator’s business is not to lay down principles but 
to apply them to 2 particular case. In Australia the arbitration 
courts have been oppressed by this difficulty. The definition 
of “ reasonable ” wages as “‘ the average prices paid by reputable 
employers to employees of average capacity” proved unworkable, 
partly because some employers paid higher wages to secure the 
best workmen. Nor did the requirement that wages should be 
“ fair and reasonable ™ assist the Court of Conciliation to come 
to a decision. Fair wages are partly determined by the law of 
supply and demand. Thus, in 1771, the London magistrates 
fixed wages in the tailoring trade at 2s. 6d. a day, but certain 
master tailors, who wanted to keep good workmen, covertly 
paid 3s. a day because the demand for such men exceeded the 
supply. When there is a general expansion of industry and 
therefore » greater demand for labour, wages must rise. “It 
is not the actual greatness of national wealth,” says Adam 
Smith, * but its continued increase which occasions a rise 
in the wages of labour.” “*Ca’ canny,” on the other hand, 
must cause wages to decline. 

But the law of supply and demand cannot and should not 
be applied remorselessly. 

“Tt is not the system which is wrong but those who work 
it—employers, employed and consumers alike; it is the hearts 
of men that must be changed, not the forms of industrial 
organization, if we are to cure industrial unrest.” 


Mr. Hichens contends that all men must be paid a 
living wage. He would wccept as an ideal Mr. Clynes’s 
definition of a living wage as one which would ensure 


a condition of life “ equal to the expectations and tastes of a 
civilized population of this age.” But it is an ideal which 
cannot be realized at the present time, when we are barely 
beginning to recover from the war,and when we are confronted 
by keen competition from foreign countries where workmen 
earn less or work harder. The “living wage” must then be 
limited by the state of trade. “ What is necessary is not to 
work out a standard wage which we should like to pay if we 
could; but to determine what wages we can afford to pay in 
each industry without losing our foreign markets.” In some 
cases, as Mr. Hichens points out, wages might be raised through 
better organization and the fuller use of labour-saving machinery, 
as in America. He has no liking for the protective tariff as a 
means of keeping wages high. Nor does he approve of the 
proposal, advocated in England by Miss Rathbone, adopted 
in the Roubaix textile trade, and recommended to the Common- 
wealth Parliament, to distinguish between the married worker 
and the bachelor, to fix a living or “ basic” wage for men and 
to pay supplementary allowances to the women and children. 
Such a scheme “ will involve a State interference in the home 
life which would make the war-time activities of the Govern- 
ment fade into insignificance.” Mr. Hichens is old-fashioned 
enough to believe that a man ought to provide for his wife 
and children by his own exertions, without State assistance. 
He goes on to say that wages should be proportioned to the 
services rendered. Payment by results is open to abuse, like 
all other human institutions, but it is one of the surest ways 
of encouraging efficiency. If British trade unions were well 
advised, they would follow the example of American unions in 
encouraging piece-work. Mr. Hichens suggests also that there 
should be some differentiation in time-rates between slow or bad 
workers and those who work well and rapidly. He reminds 
us that workmen attach great importance “ to the maintenance 
of a definite relation between the wages of different classes of 
employment ”—in other words, to caste differences which are 
expressed in the amount of the weekly wages. This caste 
feeling, he thinks, militates against the success of profit-sharing, 
which on other grounds he regards as impracticable. If, for 
instance, one firm in an industry made large profits and shared, 
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them with its employees, the workmen employed by the other 
firms would be jealous because their comrades were earning 
more than they themselves did. These human prejudices, of 
course, play a far greater part in trade disputes than the 
economic mandarins will admit. Mr. Hichens welcomes the 
experiments that are being made in co-partnership, co-operation, 
and so forth, but he sees that the wages system in one form 
or another must continue. 


“The fundamental wage, or the wage of unskilled labour, 
should be a living wage—that is, a wage suitable to the develop- 
ment of the physical, moral, and intellectual attributes of the 
citizens of a ion country. But it must be recognised that the 
degree to which this ideal can be attained must depend on the 
skill and endeavour of the people, and due regard must be 
had to the progress, maintenance, and well-being of the 
industries of the country. It is idle to hope that the living 
wage can be based permanently on any given standard of 
civilisation ; it is bound to fluctuate at different periods, and 
will depend largely on whether the industries of a country are 
progressive, stagnant, or retrogressive. Wages above the 
minimum or living wage are determined mainly by the law 
of supply and demand, but certain other factors enter into 
their determination, notably the principle that wages should 
be proportioned to the value of the service rendered, implying 

ayment by results. There never was a time when it was more 
important that all should grasp, not merely what is possible, 
but what is reasonable as regards wages. For the artificial 
prosperity and trade activity that followed upon the War are 
at an end, and the reaction has begun. How long it will last 
no one can tell, but it is reasonably certain that we must 
expect a period of = and falling wages and profits. 
It is essential that the wage-earners should recognise that 
reductions are inevitable, and not the fault of the capitalists ; 
they should be satisfied that all reductions proposed are 
reasonable. The capitalist, on his side, must be prepared 
to accept his full share of sacrifice, and be ready, if need be, 
as a temporary measure, not merely to receive no profits, but 
to face a loss, in order that our difficulties may be tided over 
until our trade recovers and prosperity returns.” 


This wise and candid address deserves the widest publicity. 





THE RAIDERS OF THE SARHAD.* 

GeveriL Dyer has written a most spirited account of his 
campaign against some nomad tribes on the frontier of South- 
East Persia and Baluchistan in 1916. As an example of what 
can be done by courageous diplomacy, backed by an insignificant 
force, this campaign well deserved recording, though it passed 
unnoticed amid the greater events of the war. The Sarhad— 
literally meaning boundary—is a tangle of rough volcanic hills 
and salt desert which is not clearly marked on the latest Staff 
map of Persia. It is inhabited by three tribes, who live by 
raiding their neighbours. They sometimes go as far north as 
Meshed, and they bring back from their plundering expeditions 
not merely cattle and household stuff, but also Persian women 
and children, who are treated as slaves. These nomads, who 
were led in 1916 by three chiefs—Jiand Khan, Halil Khan, and 
Juma Khan—welcomed the German and Turkish agents who 
sought to stir up trouble for us in India, and found the Sarhad 
route most convenient for their purpose. The Sarhadis 
were told that the German Emperor was a good Moslem, and 
they believed it all the more readily when “‘ Hadji Wilhelm’s ” 
agents gave them money and arms. In return, the nomads 
began to attack our convoys taking supplies from Quetta to 
the small Anglo-Indian forces on the Persian frontier. General 
Dyer, motoring to Robat—where Persia, Afghanistan, and 
Baluchistan touch—had to evade the raiders by leaving the 
road and making a perilous circuit through the desert; his 
baggage was looted and his horse killed. When he took over 
the command in Seistan, he found that the troops available 
were very few. The Sarhadi chiefs, on the other hand, had 
about five thousand men, well armed with Mausers which they 
knew how to use. General Dyer summoned the chiefs to mect 
him in conference. They declined to come, and were obviously 
bent on hostilities, 

General Dyer, fecling that anything was better than inaction, 
resolved to try a game of bluff. He collected from the tiny 
garrisons enough men to make up the semblance of a column. 
He had in all two mountain guns, seventeen Indian cavalrymen, 
a dozen local irregulars, seventy-four Indian infantry—of whom 
all but nine were raw recruits—and two machine guns. 
Through his spies he spread the rumour that he was advancing 
with five thousand men to Jalk, at the eastern side of the 
Sarhad. Then he set out with his hundred men for Khwash 
or Vasht, at the western end of the nomads’ country. He 
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found the enemy occupying low hills, and after a brief parley 
he made a feint attack. Jiand Khan, believing the rumour 
about General Dyer’s great army, took fright when he saw 
what he thought to be the advance guard of cavalry threatening 
his flank, and bolted, followed by his two thousand men. 
General Dyer pursued the panic-stricken chief for two days, 
and then occupied Jiand’s winter quarters in one of the few 
fertile valleys in the Sarhad. By threatening to destroy the 
crops if Jiand did not give himself up, General Dyer actually 
induced the chief to surrender. He then advanced upon 
Khwash, the nomads’ principal stronghold, and announced that 
he would blow it up if the garrison did not instantly yield. 
Again the mere empty threat was enough. General Dyer was 
barely installed in Khwash when Jiand’s fellow-chief Halil 
came in and surrendered with fifty of his men. A couple of 
spies sent to Bampur alarmed the hostile chief of that place 
so much that he fled to the nearest British political agent in 
Makran and begged for protection. General Dyer, taking his 
prisoners with him, marched against the third Sarhadi chief, 
Juma Khan, who also surrendered. The General then held a 
durbar. He made the chiefs swear on the Koran that they 
would thenceforth be loyal to the Indian Government and 
repel the German agents, and, having given them substantial 
presents, he let them all go. Juma Khan kept his oath. Ths 
other two were no sooner out of sight than they began to 
concert a fresh attack, because they now knew that General 
Dyer had but a handful of troops. The nomads intended first 
to recover Khwash, where the General had left five infantrymen 
as a garrison. By forced marches General Dyer contrived to 
get there first. His car broke down in the hills and was dragged 
by natives into the fort, where it served to impress the super- 
stitious Sarhadis. The author relates with much humour how 
he contrived by sheer bluff to make Jiand Khan surrender 
again and yet again, though the old chief was treacherous and 
angry, and how he spared Jiand’s chief follower, a traitorous 
rascal, at the entreaties of the man’s wife, the Gul Bibi, or 
“ Rose Lady ”—a formidable personage in the Sarhad. General 
Dyer then decided to send Jiand and his chief followers as 
prisoners to Quetta, but the convoy was twice ambushed on 
the way by Halil, and all the captives were rescued. The 
General’s whole scheme seemed to have failed. 

At this crisis he was reinforced by half a battalion of Hazaraa 
and a couple of squadrons of cavalry, and, after beating off an 
attack on Khwash, he decided to pursue the Sarhadis into their 
hills. Their stronghold was a long narrow valley with a difficult 
pass at either end. Feigning to advance towards the western 
end, he drew the enemy to that side while he marched post-haste 
for the eastern pass, north of Gusht. He entered the valley 
safely, and there was attacked by a host of nomads led by 
Halil Khan. General Dyer, anticipating the attack, had sent 
out two strong pickets, under cover of darkness, to occupy the 
low hills in rear of his camp. The Sarhadis crept up the valley 
between these hills, intending to storm the camp at dawn. 
But when daylight came they found themselves under fire 
from both sides and unable to advance or retreat. Halil 
Khan and many of his men were killed and the rest ran away. 
General Dyer then captured all the nomads’ flocks and wound 
up a brilliant little campaign by surprising and scattering 
another large band of nomads. In eight months he had pacified 
the Sarhad, freed many unhappy slaves, and removed all danger 
to the long line of communications through Baluchistan to 
Seistan and Khorassan. It was a battle of wits in the main, 
and we can see that the author enjoyed out-manocuvring the wily 
and deceitful bandits with whom he had to deal. A true story 
of adventure, the book is one of the most entertaining that we 
have read for a long time. 





A TREATISE ON PROBABILITY.* 
Tue general reader will find Professor Keynes’s new book at 
once attractive and difficult. In the first place, he will be repelled 
by pages upon pages of figures—equations hair-raising to the 
man who is out of practice. And we are not sure that his 
“alarm and despondence,” as the army called it, will not be 
justified. There is unquestionably a place for the expression 
of metaphysical notions in pursty abstract terms. Professor 
Whitehead has made out a more than sufficient case for Symbolio 
Logic. But there remains an art of making books. This art 
is in part that of keeping a reader’s mind at a particular focus 
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and working along a particular level ; the art, in fact, of directing 
and, as it were, canalising the reader’s powers. Now the effect 
of Professor Keynes's introduction of a mass of equations is 
analogous to that of putting in a great quantity of illustrations 
or of diagrams. The difficulty of looking at the pictures and 
of reading the letterpress in the same book is notorious. It is 
probably due partly to the fact that the actual adjustment of 
eye focus is slightly disagreeable, but in a much greater degree 
it is to be attributed to the interruption of mental focus. Professor 
Keynes’s equations demand a mental activity which does not 
accord well with reading, and though it is arguable that they 
are necessary, they should have been segregated in an appendix. 
In their present position they play the part of weeds 
that hinder the flow of the stream. But if the book is 
in some ways forbidding, it contains a great deal that 
the general reader will find both interesting and even 
exhilarating. For example, in the large section which deals 
with Statistical Probability there is an admirable account 
of the chances of Systems at Monte Carlo and of the nature of 
dice throwing, with excursions into the Psychology of croupiers 
and of dicers. Professor Keynes’s explanation of what he means 
by Probability is interesting, and will prove particularly so to 
those who have been inclined to believe that in actuality as 
well as in parlance a fact may be probable :— 

“In Metaphysics, in Science, and in Conduct, most of the 
arguments, upon which we habitually base our rational beliefs, 
are admitted to be inconclusive in a greater or less degree. 
Thus for a philosophical treatment of these branches of know- 
ledge, the study of probability is required. The course which 
the history of thought has led Logic to follow has encouraged the 
view that doubtful arguments are not within its scope.” 

We wish that he had proceeded to rub in the fact, very 
material to his argument, that finally there is no such thing as 
logical certainty, but—as we constantly seem to have had 
occasion to point out of late—that we live in a kind of intellectual 
Laputa. The sternest logician is obliged to base his syllogistic 
pyramids upon an airy substructure of unprovable assump- 
tion. We shall really seek in vain for facts “ which are de- 
monstrative” facts, whose existence Professor Keynes seems 
ready to presume as existing—nay, flourishing—beyond the 
confines of his subject. 
as well as of working certainty has its uses :— 

“The terms certain and probable describe the various degrees 
of rational belief about a proposition which different amounts 
of knowledge authorise us to entertain. All propositions are 
true or false, but the knowledge we have of them depends on our 
circumstances ; and while it is often convenient to speak of 
propositions as certain or probable, this expresses strictly a 
relationship in which they stand to a corpus of knowledge, 
actual or hypothetical, and not a characteristic of the proposi- 
tions in themselves. A proposition is capable at the same time 
of varying degrees of this relationship, depending upon the 
knowledge to which it is related, so that it is without significance 
to call a proposition probable unless we specify the knowledge 
to which we are relating it. To this extent, therefore, prob- 
ability may be called subjective. But in the sense important 
to logic, probability is not subjective. It is not, that is to say, 
subject to human caprice. A proposition is not probable 
because we think it so. When once the facts are given which 
determine our knowledge, what is probable or improbable 
in these circumstances has been fixed objectively, and is inde- 
= of our opinion. . . . Given the body of direct know- 
ledge which constitutes our ultimate premisses, this theory 
tells us what further rational beliefs, certain or probable, can be 
derived by valid argument from our direct knowledge.” 

When later in the book he deals with the nature of our supposed 
certainties (in the chapter upon Induction and Analogy), he 
seems almost nervous of telling us that it is perfectly permissible 
to doubt, say, the existence of other people. It is a pity if our 
philosophers are to think it necessary to cower before the conclu- 
sions reached by common sense. Many of the difficulties of 
present-day thought—in the case of psychology and of 
spiritualism, for example—arise from the fact that only meta- 
physicians seem aware that such things are legitimate matters of 
doubt. Now, when we are to compute the amount of credence 
which a given piece of evidence may evoke, this is an important 
point, as the “ everyday real ” is almost always used as a standard 
of comparison. Philosophers should be ready to risk accusa- 
tions of absurdity from the laity. The chapters upon some 
Philosophical Applications of Probability contain—besides 
a good deal that is controversial—some pleasant distinctions 
between such concepts as chance, probability, and randomness. 
As to the chapters upon statistical inference, though they will 
not entirely reassure the plain man in his distrust of some of 
the conctusions of statisticians in specific instances, they will 
make him realize how immense a debt most modern thought 
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owes to the science of statistics. Almost all modern sciences 
rely to a very great extent upon the conclusions reached by the 
examination of large numbers of cases. This is, of course, 
particularly true of the sciences of most immediate and practical 
importance to society—medicine, sanitation, and the newer 
study of the intelligence from an industrial or educational point 
of view. All these sciences take as their data the work of 
statisticians, and we may thus not unjustly say that all modern 
thought in the practical spheres has been made possible through 
the conclusions of statistics. Perhaps almost more fascinating 
is the relation which statistical probability has, or seems to have, 
to individual freewill. Here again Professor Keynes has 
something to say. 





THE CONTROL OF LIFE.* 

Pure science has always been regarded by myopic utilitarians 
as something insufficiently concerned with human interests, 
an impudent evasion of the “ proper study of mankind.” 
When, for instance, Lavoisier was beheaded during the 
French Revolution on account of his political interests, the 
popular mind, with its prejudice against all sciences, 
probably justified his execution on the ground that the 
Republic had “no need of savants ’’—sublimely ignoring his 
early services to the State. In The Control of Life Professor 
Thomson has written what is, more than anything else, an 
apology for science. Fortunately, it is now a matter of popular 
knowledge that while the aim of science is intellectual, “ to 
describe things and occurrences, co-existences and sequences, 
as completely as possible, as simply as possible, as consistently 
as possible,” science is incidentally the shortest road to practical 
achievement. The knowledge of heredity has been applied 
with great practical advantage to root crops, cereals, and 
fruits, to cattle, sheep, and poultry. The study of conic 
sections has been of inestimable value to bridge-builders, ship- 
builders, and navigators. The investigation of electric 
oscillations was a step towards the invention of wireless 
telegraphy. Zoology, we might say, completed the Panama 
Canal and opened up tropical Africa. Professor Thomson 
elaborates our debt to science in his opening chapter that he 
may show more clearly how reasonable is the possibility of 
the biological control of life. As Huxley has said, applied 
science is merely the application of pure science to particular 
kinds of problems. The biological control of life is nothing 
more than a practical idea which is the inevitable outcome of 
our theories of evolution. 

“There are two main views of this world of ours, that which 
regards it as & swam 2. Be be crossed as quickly as possible, 
and that which regards it as a marsh land to be reclaimed. 
There is no doubt which is the scientific view. Man must con- 
tinue the long-drawn-out struggle against inhibitions and limita- 
tions—the campaign in which living creatures have been engaged 
for millions of years ; he must endeavour to bring the inorganic 
into the service of the organic, to bring the body-mind into 
subordination to the mind.- body, to liberate individuality in the 
bonds of neighbourliness ; he must seek to eliminate the dis- 
orderly, the ugly, the discordant, the involutionary at each and 
every level; he must try, not despairing of his weaknesses, 
to lean his weight on the side of the integrative or evolutionary.” 

It is quite natural to assume from the success which has 
followed the application of sound biology to the evolutionary 
control of domestic animals and cultivated plants—this with 
comparatively little knowledge—that in the future something, 
at least, may be done to “ improve the human breed.” In solving 
the more subtle problems of life the growing science of psycho- 
biology will no doubt prove a valuable ally. Professor Thomson 
deals in separate chapters with “The Influences of Nurture,” 
“The Biology of Health,” and modern developments in the 
study of heredity. He writes sanely of the problems of population, 
and, incidentally, of birth control. This is essentially a book for 
the man in the street if, with Mr. Chesterton, we regard him 
as distinct from the man at the street corner. 





DR. FREUD’S NEW BOOK.+ 

Dr. Frevp’s latest book is intended for the uninitiated, and to 
estimate its effectiveness we must consider what would be its 
impact upon a fresh mind. Not perhaps upon a person who 
had never heard of psycho-analysis, but at any rate upon one 
who desired to make himself quickly better acquainted with 
the nature and scope of the science. 

A short novel, Gradiva, by Wilhelm Jensen, which is the 

* The Control ot of I >. By J. Arthur Thomson, M.A., LL.D. London : Andrew 
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gubject of the analysis, forms the first part of the present 
volume, and Dr. Freud’s interpretation follows. Unfortunately, 
however, the uninitiated reader will probably be rather bored 
by the little tale which, though it may be—Dr. Freud assures 
us it is—very beautiful in its native language, seems not a little 
flimsy and sentimental in the translation. It is not intrinsic- 
ally interesting enough to hold the reader's attention. Then 
we are given Dr. Freud’s own summary of the tale, and only 
through this do we reach the interpretation. There are, 
moreover, one or two material points of improbability in the 
story that are never explained away, and as we are taking 
the persons of the story as real people and studying their 
“cases,” this extends a feeling of unreality to the scientific 
section of the work. The reader who is already familiar with 
the book will find ‘‘ Gradiva’s’ dress a case in point. 

Dr. Freud’s analysis is exceedingly brilliant and exhaustive, 
but even here the novice reader would probably find himself 
dissatisfied. Perhaps the fault is due to the very plain way 
in which the whole theme is treated, and to the almost 
exaggerated simplicity of the language used, but anyhow 
the net effect of the analysis is not completely convincing. 
Alternative interpretations of many of the “ phenomena” 
suggest themselves too readily to the reader, and he is left with 
the impression that men of science are a little prone to find 
whatever they may happen to be looking for. This the reader 
is to understand as a criticism of the present book in particular, 
not of Dr. Freud’s theories in general. 





WELSH MONUMENTS.* 
The cataloguing of our ancient monuments, in the widest sense, 
is making progress in Wales, as in England and in Scotland. 
The Welsh Commission, headed by Sir E. Vincent Evans, has 
just issued its sixth folio volume, devoted to the antiquities of 
Merioneth. This fine volume, edited with scholarly care by 
Mr. Edward Owen and illustrated with drawings and photo- 
graphs by Mr. Ivor Mervyn Pritchard, and with maps, exem- 
plifies the value and interest of the work. Here, under each 
parish, one finds exact and concise descriptions of the remains 
of the past, duly classified, with references to the Ordnance 
Survey, and often illustrated. Thus under Penrhyndeudraeth 
there are six entries: (1) Cairns—a ruined cairn; (2) eccle- 
siastical structures—the church, merely mentioned because it 
is modern; (3) roads—an ancient trackway; (4) historic 
sites—a monolith in the wall of a meadow; and (5) a rocky 
cavity on a hillock called “‘ Castell Owen Goch,” and tradition- 
ally, but quite wrongly, associated with the prison in which 
Owain Gruffydd was confined by his brother Llewelyn; (6) 
finds—a bronze axe-head, now in the British Museum, which is 
said to have been found in the parish. Penrhyndeudraeth is 
poor in antiquarian interest compared to most of the parishes in 
Merioneth, and thus occupies only a page. Towyn, on the other 
hand, requires twelve pages. There are in Towyn stone circles, 
cairns, and tumuli, an attractive Jacobean country house, 
and an imposing eighteenth-century mansion, a church with a 
fine Norman nave, and two early sculptured effigies, and, pre- 
served in the church, an inscribed stone which is the most ancient 
monument of the Welsh language. Sir John Morris-Jones 
discusses the Towyn stone afresh in a lengthy note, with photo- 
graphs, and concludes that it may be dated about 660; he 
cannot interpret the whole of the inscription, but the opening 
words, he thinks, show that the ancient British tongue had 
cropped its inflexions and become Welsh when the stone was cut. 
Maentwrog, again, is noted for its Roman fort of Tomen-y-Mur, 
with a mediaeval castle-mound in the middle of it, thrown up 
probably by William Rufus in 1095 or 1097. The fort is illus- 
trated, and the legionary inscriptions found there are given in 
full. Under Llanaber, which is rich in antiquities, we find 
detailed notes of the cairns, stone circles, and camps ; of Egyrn 
Abbey, which contains part of a fourteenth-century hospital ; 
ind of the church, Late Norman and Early English, which 
excited the “‘ somewhat extravagant eulogy ” of E. A. Freeman, 
Within this parish, too, were discovered in 1890 “two most 
perfect examples of early thirteenth-century church plate,” 
a silver-gilt chalice and paten, which are now in the National 
Museum of Wales; the plate is fully described and illustrated. 
Harlech Castle, in Llandanwg parish, is very briefly mentioned, 
witha plan and a photograph, because it is well known. But the 
editor has been at great pains to give particulars and illustrations 
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of anything that is interesting and unfamiliar, including details 
of architecture, roofs, fonts, carved pews, plaster ceilings, 
and the like. An introductory essay directs attention to the 
main conclusions whichsmay be drawn from the inventory for 
each period from the Bronze Age onwards. The value of the 
comparative method is shown, for instance, in the case of the 
Mercian cross-shaft in the churchyard at Corwen, which is com- 
pared with the Gosforth cross and other examples of the same 
type. When this inventory is completed for Gi@at Britain, 
archaeologists will no longer be working in the dark, but will be 
able to group widely scattered monuments and draw valid 
conclusions from them. The Welsh Commission deserves high 
praise for its patient scholarship. The report will, we are sure, 
give a fresh stimulus to the study of Welsh antiquities which 
is now receiving attention, as it should, in the Welsh schools. 





FICTION. 


GOOD GRAIN.* 

THERE is certainly no intrinsic reason why this novel should be 
reviewed, but a considerable external interest is given to it since 
it is ‘‘ the £500 prize novel ” of which Messrs. John Long speak 
so much. Not long ago Messrs. Long offered this large prize for 
the best first novel submitted to them; this they did with the 
commendable object “of discovering a talented new writer.” 
Who could have anything but praise for so generous, so 
enterprising a competition? Nearly four hundred novels, we 
are told, were submitted. Out of these Messrs. Long, for 
some inscrutable reason, chose Good Grain, thereby turning 
this excellently planned competition into a powerful 
influence for the commercialization of modern novel writing. 
Aspirant authors will, we suppose, read this book, and 
in desperation, flinging away any originality, feeling, or 
ingenuity that they may have possessed, write books like 
Good Grain in the hope of having them published by Messrs. 
Long. How lamentable this will be can only be appreciated 
by those that have the strength and determination to read 
the novel. We should not feel any of this had it been a 
frankly unpretentious story “of love and adventure,” as the 
publishers say. But here is a perfect example of the sham novel. 
It is long and dull and full of what its author considers Psy- 
chology. The ideas of relative values which we find scattered 
about are so incredible that we aimost fear to quote them. 
In Chapter IX. a dying and penniless father is trying to persuade 
his daughter to marry his rich friend, who is much older than she 
is, for his money. This, apparently, all from the highest motive 
and because of the haunting and ghastly fear that Iris might 
have to work. 

‘He is good,” says the father. ‘“‘ He is an honourable man and 
will make you a good husband. ¥ou will be quite safe with 
him, and he will never let you work—he has promised me that.’’ 
Again, when the father is actually at the point of death, the friend 
returns and reassures him. “I will love her all my life and she 
shall never need a friend while I live. Neither will I ever let 
her work.” So with the inspiring thought that he has effectually 
prevented his daughter from ever being any use in the world or 
ever gaining any real self-respect, the father dies happy. 

The actual style in which it is written is very remarkable, 
On p. 13 we find this statement: ‘‘ Apart from his art he was 
a very rich man,” and in the next paragraph: “ Music was his 
world and his life, though he was still a young man as years ago, 
and had not yet reached the age of forty.”” Was he only “ rich” 
“apart” from his art and very poor indeed “ with” it? We 
suspect it, but surely it is cruel to say it so baldly ? Then how 
do “years go”? Because, we must remember, he was only 
young in that way. 

We get another testimony to this gentleman’s “ art.” 
** Yet some one was singing. As the minutes went by he knew 
that it was not imagination, and that he, who was by nature and 
profession musician and composer, was not mistaken.” A 
sure test, this, of a sound musical education—this power of 
telling singing from imagination. The mere “layman” would 
have been hopelessly at sea. And so this is how you must write 
if you want £500 prizes. 





My South Sea Sweetheart. By Beatrice Grimshaw. 
(Hurst and Blackett. 8s. 6d. net.)—Anyone who indulges 
in a passion for caves and islands—and there are more people 
who suffer from nostalgia for both these objects than may 
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be imagined—will enjoy the story of My South Sea Sweetheart, 
which opens with a description of a group of people living in great 
eomfort and civilization in an adapted cave on an island in the 
South Seas. When the heroine’s father dies she is sent for educa- 
tion to another island, and, after divers sentimental complica- 
tions, commits suicide by throwing herself into the sea, but is 
rescued, and left at a third, apparently uninhabited, island, 
in which there is a mysterious empty house. Here she goes 
through some adventures which are really blood-curdling, 
and which will cause the nervous reader to lie awake at night. 
The bock is not particularly convincing, but it is excellent 
reading for those who like sensational adventures. 

ReapaBte Novers.—By Olive and Fir. By Anna de Bary. 
‘(Daniel O'Connor. §s. 6d. net.)—A quiet romance of Italy and 
the Tyrol. Mariano, a dilettante by nature but a mystic by grace, 
renounces Philippa and love for a higher vocation. The 
Shadow of Fear. By Nina Toye. (Heinemann. 7s. net.)—All 
the paraphernalia of horror has been employed in this story of a 
haunted house, and is used to depict the way in which an 
unspeakable past can live to wreck the present and threaten 
the future. The only completely sane and wholesome figure is 
Anne, and even she at times falls under the prevailing shadow.—— 
A Courageous Marriage. By Marguerite Bryant. (Hutchinson. 
8s. 6d. net.)—A girl, left penniless, enters upon a_ loveless 
marriage with a man whom she afterwards discovers to be 
suffering from some kind of terrible spiritual possession. In 
time love comes to her, and with the courage born of love she 
eventually saves her husband and herself. The Leper’s Bell. 
By Massicks Sparroy. (Collins. 7s. 6d.)—A romance of 
Normandy which is incidentally a very successful example of 
the method which distributes the telling of the tale amongst 
the more important characters—a method which in the 
case of this story undoubtedly heightens the cumulative 











effect of tragedy. Sweet Rocket. By Mary Johnston. 
(Constable. 7s. 6d. net.)}—This book is rather a study in 


philosophy than a novel, and is in Miss Johnston’s later 
manner, already exemplified in Michael Forth. The theory of 
life here elaborated is almost too nebulous and unsubstantial 
for the weight of atmosphere with which it is overlaid.—— 
This Side of Paradise. By F. Scott Fitzgerald. (Collins. 
7s. 6d. net.)—So much this side that the cynic might be pardoned 
for hazarding the opinion that the hero stood small chance of 
ever penetrating that region. But if there are too many cock- 
tails, as some one once said, “ Boys will be boys !”——T'he 
Custard Cup. By Florence Bingham Livingstone. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 8s. 6d. net.}—The Custard Cup was a cluster 
of poor cottages on the outskirts of a Californian town. In it 
Mrs. Penfold, a delightful washerwoman, was triumphant in a 
milieu of abject poverty and great-hearted altruism.— The 
Yellow Horde. By H. G. Evarts. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
8s. 6d. net.)—A thrilling story of wolf-hunting in the Rockies, 
told, for the most part, from the point of view of the wolf— 
indubitably more interesting than that of the wolfer.——The 
Master of Man. By Hall Caine. (Heinemann. 6s. net.)— 
Those who are able to read Mr. Hall Caine’s books will find 
everything they are accustomed to expect from him in this 
his latest story. Nothing has been omitted, not even the 
portrait of the author. Betwixt and Between. By C. C. 
and E. M. Mott. (Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. net.)—A nice story 
about nice people. The delineation of character is unusually 
good 








POETS AND POETRY, 


A NEW LIFE OF GAY.* 
To most of us there hangs about much of Gay’s work some- 
thing of the charm which so delighted his contemporaries— 
a charm so potent as even to win him the love of Swift. 
Dr. Johnson in his Life tells us that the wits, whose general 
favourite he was, “regarded him as a playfellow rather than 
a partner and treated him with more fondness than respect.” 
This surely epitomizes our feeling for the author of the 
Beggar’s Opera. He is the “soft and civil companion” whom 
we are very likely in hours of Icisure to prefer above the moral 
or poetical superman. In character Gay was, as Mr. Melville 
shows, extremely idle, and had not the smallest resolution or 
least independence of character. Mr. Melville quotes a letter 
written to him by Swift. He had always urged physical 
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exercise upon Gay, and Gay had writte: to tell of a 
which he had taken :— 

“* Tf your ramble was on horse back, I am glad of it on 

account of your health; but I know your arts of patching 
up a journey between stage-coaches and friends’ coaches: 
for you are as arrant a cockney as any hosier in Cheapside 
and one clean shirt with two cravats, and as many hand. 
kerchiefs, make up your equipage;...’” 
Again, e little later, upon Gay complaining of the great 
expense of the town, Swift, in the only upbraiding letter he 
seems ever to have written him, shows the man to himself 
and, incidentally, the age to us :— 

“*Tt is your pride or laziness, more than chair-hire, that 
makes the town expensive. No honour is lost by walking 
in the dark ; and in the day, you may beckon a blackguard boy 
under a gate [to clean your shoes] near your visiting place (experts 
crede), save eleven pence, and get half a crown’s-worth of health 
- +I find by the whole cast of your letter, that you are as giddy 
and volatile as ever: just the reverse of Mr. Pope, who has 
always loved a domestic life from his youth. was going 
to wish you had some little place that you could call your own, 
but, I profess I do not know you well enough to contrive any 
one system of life that would please you. You pretend to 
= up riding and walking to the Duchess, yet from my 

nowledge of you efter twenty years, you always joined a 
violent desire of perpetually shifting places and company, with 
a rooted laziness, and an utter impatience of fatigue. <A coach 
and six horses is the utmost exercise you can bear; and this 
only when you can fill it with such company as is best suited 
to your taste, and how glad would you be if it could waft you 
in the air to avoid jolting; while I, who am so much later 
in life, can, or at least could, ride five hundred miles on a trotting 
horse. You mortally hate writing, only because it is the thing 
you chiefly ought to do, as well to keep up the vogue you have 
in the world, as to make you easy in your fortune: you are 
merciful to everything but money your best friend, whom 
you treat with inhumanity.’ ” 

Gay was one of those charmers who may always sit—even 
a little querulously—at ease while their friends toil for them. 
A duchess and a duke left the Court in high moral indignation 

scause the sinecure offered to Gay was one of three hundred 
be th ffered to Gay f th hundred 
a year instead of five as he had hoped. As for the man’s 
deserving preferment, he was never more active than once to 
write a panegyric upon a princess end to inscribe the fables he 
would anyhow have written to a young prince. But the 
friends upon whom he sponged never seemed to tire of him, 
and at forty-eight he died as well loved as ever by those whom 
he had constantly disappointed. 

When we turn to his poetry, apart from his Ballad Operas, 
we shall not find in them the reason for this fondness. He 
was never for a moment the oppressed genius. When he 
tries tc be grave he is tedious, and the metric fashions of the 
aged suited him particularly ill. The following passage from 
the third Epistle may not unfairly be taken as typical of Gay 
in his vers de société vein. The theme is the Paris opera :— 

“Where on the stage the embroidered youth of France 

In bright array attract the female glance: 

This languishes; this struts to show his mien 

And not a gold clocked stocking moves unseen. 

But hark! The full orchestra strikes the strings, 

The hero struts, and the wholo audience sings. 

Hard chance had placed me near a noisy throat 

That in rough quavers bellows every note. 

‘ Pray Sir,’ says I, ‘ suspend a while your song ; 

The opera’s drowned ; your lungs are wondrous strong ; 

I wish to hear your Roland’s ranting strain _ 

While he with rooted forests strows the plain.’ 

Sudden he shrugs surprise and answers quick, 

‘Monsieur appar'ment n’aime pas la musique ! 
This is the sort of thing that Young, for example, did well 
and Pope excellently. But it is not till he is free from polite 
society and the decasyllable that Gay shows any really 
individuai powers. His spiritual home was with the divine 
“who could write verse at a tavern three hours after he could 
not speak.” Black-eyed Susan and the charming Polly marked 
the high-water mark of distinction and propriety in his real 
creations, and his touch is really most sure with Peachum and 
Mrs. Diana Trapes. Gay was an anti-sentimentalist, a realist 
born out of due time, the sort of realist that our too-serious 
age needs but has found neither in Gilbert Frankau nor in 
Mr. Galsworthy, to take two opposite types. As for his technical 
qualities, he was, as I have already hazarded in writing of 
the general relations between voice and verse, probably the 
perfect librettist. For if there is an art of setting music to 
words, so there is an art of writing words for music. Gay 
knew how to leave the swing out of his verse when the office 
of metre was to be performed by music. He also knew when 
an air was of such a sort that he could be sure of his verbal 


felicities being heard, but wasted no wit in such a song a8 
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“Virgins are like . . - »” where Furcell’s air would have 
overlaid it. Composers like Mr. Arthur Bliss and Mr. Eugene 
Gocssens, who are really tackling the difficulties of song setting, 
would perform a very interesting function if they would make 
an analysis of what is now wanted from a librettist from the 
musical point of view. In return, a poet should make a study 
of the nature of the ‘“‘nonsense” syllables which are given 
to the voice in Mr. Arthur Bliss’s “ Rout.” Some rather 
illusive effect seems to be attained by these spoken syllables, 
and the poet who wrote for music might not impossibly glean 
some hints from a choice of vowels and consonants made frecly 
and entirely from the musician’s standpoint. 

Little space remains in which to speak of Mr. Melville's 
“Life.” But, in truth, there is not much to say. It is a book 
upon a delightful subject, and, alas ! it is a slightly dull book. 
We are given facts, but no conclusions or general ideas are 
drawn by Mr. Melville. He seems to have left out his 
proper work of synthesis. On the other hand, he has kept 
his book short, and when, here and there for a year or so, he 
had no facts to go upon, he has never padded his biography 
out with conjecture, as is the irritating habit of too many 
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Poums Wortuy oF ConsrpuratTion.—Jericho Slreet. 
By Wallace B. Nichols. (Grant Richards. 5s, net.)—Thero 
is something unfortunately prosaic about much of the verse 
in this volume. However, the analysis of Jericho Street, 
where at least one of the inhabitants of each house is anatomized, 
is interesting. We note, however, the somewhat damning fact 
that the reader feels that these pieces might have displayed 
Mr. Nichols’s psychological insight still better had they been 
written in prose.——Tales of the Donegal Coast and Islands. 
By Elizabeth Shane. (Selwyn and Bicunt. 3s. 6d. net.)— 
Pleasant little dialect pieces descriptive of Irish places and 


people. 
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A Gallant of Lorraine. By H. Noel Williams. 2 vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett. 28s. net.)—The Maréchal de Bassompierre, as 
courtier, politician, and soldier, was a prominent figure in the 
reigns of Henri [Y. and Louis XIIL., until he fell foul of Richelieu 
and was committed to the Bastille in 1631, there to remain for 
twelve long years. He left some interesting memoirs, which 
Mr. Noel Williams has made the basis of a readable and instruc- 
tive book. The period abounded in dramatic episodes, like the 
conspiracy of Biron, the murder of King Henri, the fall of 
Concini, and the siege of La Rochelle, in which Bassompierre 
took an active part. The politics of the day were governed 
largely by personal intrigues and cannot be understood except 
through memoirs such as these. Bassompierre was a picturesque 
and on the whole an engaging personality. As a friend of Queen 
Henrietta Maria, he was sent to London in 1626 to settle the 
dispute about the Queen’s Roman Catholic attendants. He was 
noted, even in the courts of Henri IV. and Louis XIIL., for his 
profligacy, and also for his discretion. When he knew that he 
was to be arrested, his first act was, he says, to burn “ more 
than six thousand love letters, these being the only papers I 
possessed which might be able to injure anyone a little.’ One 
feels sorry for the Maréchal in gaol, but it is clear that France 
needed a Richelicu to free her government from the control of 
such irresponsible nobles. The book is illustrated with a number 
of portraits, 





Insects and Human Welfare. By C. T. Brues. (Harvard 
University Press and H. Milford. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Brues, 
a well-known Harvard entomologist, has written an instructive 
essay to show the ordinary reader that the study of insects is 
highly important. Few insects are directly useful to man, but 
many are directly harmful to health, to the crops, and to the 
forests. The mischief done by mosquitoes is now widely known. 
Townsfolk, however, hear little of the damage done to the 
farmer by many other insects, such as the boll weevil, which 
ravages the cotton plantations. Mr. Brues shows that the rota- 
tion of crops is in itself a safeguard against insect enemies. 
Thus the grubs of May-beetles attack corn in the Northern 
States, but do not injure clover. If clover is grown in the 
Season before the corn is sown, few grubs will appear in the 





cornfields ; and as the bectles are most abundant in alternate 
years, the rotation of crops can be arranged so as to thwart 
them. This is only one illustration out of many of the practical 
value of entomology. 


The History of the Family of Dallas. By the late James 
Dallas. (Edinburgh : printed privately by T. and A. Constable.) 
—The late Mr. Dallas, who was on the staff of the Oxford English 
Dictionary, collected a formidable mass of material for this 
family history, which a friend has been good enough to print. 
The family takes its name from a barony near Elgin, the first 
recorded holder of which was one William of Ripley before the 
year 1215. William is thought to have been one of the Anglo- 
Norman adventurers who were settled in rebellious Moray in 
the later part of the twelfth century. William’s descendants 
were, however, patriotic Scots and supported Bruce. One well- 
known Dallas mentioned in the book was the “‘ more humane 
and eloquent ” Sir Robert, as Macaulay terms him, who defended 
Warren Hastings in the great trial of 1788-95 and made the 
epigram on Hastings’s chief adversary :-— 





““Oft have I wondered why on Irish ground 
No poisonous reptile ever yet was found ; 
Reveal’d the secret stands of Nature’s work— 
She saved her venom to create a Burke.” 


The book is well indexed and will be useful to genealogists. 


The British and Foreign Bible Society has published its 
hundred and seventeenth Report (Bible House, ls.), contain- 
ing the usual interesting accounts of the Society’s work in many 
lands. Bolshevik Russia is at present closed to the Bible, but 
the Society, at the request of the Orthodox Patriarch, is printing 
an edition of St. John’s Gospel in the new Russian orthography 
for circulation in that unhappy country when circumstances 
permit. The Society’s Bibles or parts of Bibles are now pub- 
lished in 538 languages; among the ten new versions is St. 
John’s Gospel in Patpatar, which is spoken in the centre of 
New Ireland, in the Pacific, 





The Wanderings of a Spiritualist. By Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. (Hodder and Stoughton. 12s, 6d. net.)—This account 
of a lecturing tour in Australia and New Zealand is a compound 
of notes of travel—always candid and often amusing—and of 
discussions of spiritualistic phenomena. The author is tre- 
mendously in earnest, and seems to have found numerous 
sympathizers wherever he went. On one page we find a generous 
and well-deserved tribute to the late Frank Bullen. “ How is it 
that sailors write such perfect English ? There are Bullen and 
Conrad—both of whom served before the mast—the two purest 
stylists of their generation. So was Loti in France. There 
are some essays of Bullen’s, especially a description of a calm 
in the tropics, and again of ‘ Sunrise seen from the Crow’s Nest,’ 
which have not been matched in our time for perfection of imagery 
and diction.” Bullen, he adds, “‘ was the best singer of a chanty 
that I have ever heard.” 


The Making of an Optimist. By Hamilton Fyfe. (Leonard 
Parsons. 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Fyfe tells us that he was dis. 
illusioned by the war and the peace negotiations, and that he 
secks a New Order based en the essential teaching of Chris- 
tianity. His closing chapter, “ If Love is God,’” shows a sincere 
understanding of the doctrine laid down by St. Paul in the 
Epistles to the Corinthians. He sees that a change of heart 
in the individual is the main condition of real progress. If 
doctrinaires were as clear-sighted, we should be spared much 
turmoil. While we sympathize with Mr. Fyfe’s aims, we cannot 
but regret the very uncharitable tone of his confessions. He 
denounces every one in authority on both sides. All the states- 
men were knaves, it would seem, and all the generals fools. 
Thus “ Foch is not an intellectual man”—though his books 
prove that he is, apart from his victories. ‘‘ Chance has as much 
to do with war as with weather.” Mr. Fyfe does not seem to 
have read Sir Charles Oman’s account of the origins of the war, 
or Herr Kautsky’s revelations of the German Emperor’s guilt, 
from the Berlin archives, or the Austrian revelations which 
prove that Italy is most unfairly blamed by him on p. 120. 
Rumania was deceived and betrayed by Russia, not by the 
Western Allies. Mr. Fyfe takes the Labour Party view of the 
Treaty of Versailles. He disclaims any admiraticn for the 
Bolsheviks, but he regards the ‘‘ Council of Action,’ now 
defunct, as “‘ worthy of the finest traditions of English history.” 
“ All children,” he says, “ should be taught that coloured skins 
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are the result of hot climates ’’—a highly questionable assump- 
tion which Sir Arthur Keith would hardly confirm—*“ and that, 
although climatic influences have made the coloured races 
different in some ways from the white, it is absurd to suppose 
that the white enjoy any general superiority.” Mr. Fyfe 
doubtless means well, but his attempt to rewrite the history of 
the past few years is most unsatisfactory, and can only weaken 
the force of his concluding plea. 


The Cambridge University Press has begun to issue a series 
of Cambridg> Plain Texts in Italian, with brief introductions 
by Professor Thomas Okey (1s. 6d. net each). The first five are 
selections from Rosmini’s Cinque Piaghe della Sant1 Chiesa, 
sanctioned by Pope Pius IX. but condemned by Pope Leo XIIL. ; 
Leopardi’s Pensieri ; Mazzini’s famous revolutionary essay, 
Fede e Avvenire; Alfieri’s dialogue, La Virtu Sconosciuta ; 
and a selection from Gasparo Gozzi’s La Gazzetta Veneta, a paper 
which he published twice a week in 1760-1. Gasparo was the 
elder brother of Carlo the dramatist. He offered to inse:t 
advertisements free of charge, but, in spite of his appeals, the 
Venetian public declined to benefit by his generosity. His light 
articles on various types are amusing; in one of them he gives 
a reply worthy of Solomon to a woman correspondent who asked 
how she could live at peace with a troublesome husband. 


Patteson of the Isles. By Mary H. Debenham. (Milford. 
4s. net.)—Another biography of Bishop Patteson would seem 
superfluous, for the story of his life has been so well told by his 
cousin, Miss Charlotte M. Yonge. Miss Debenham has realized 
this, and, as she says in her preface, Patteson of the Isles, far 
from being a fresh account of his life, is rather a distillation of 
Miss Yonge’s book. Of Patteson it can truly be said, in a 
phrase frequently misused, that he was “ greater even than the 
great things he did.” Simply retold, in this little book, his 
life among the natives of Melanesia is more thrilling than many 
an account of deliberately sought adventure. Bishop Patteson 
did not spare himself. His attempt to found a diocese in those 
strange and savage islands, in itself a task of extreme danger, 
was made a hundred times more difficult by the slave-traders 
who frequently used the Bishop’s name as a decoy. Thliis 
shameful traffic was the cause of his death. The story has been 
told many times. He landed alone on the tiny coral island 
of Nukapu, one of the Santa Cruz group, unaware that the 
slave-traders had been there a few days before. In a native 
meeting-house he was treacherously killed. Five wounds 
were found on his body: the number of the islanders who had 
been kidnapped. “ Poor Santa Cruz people,” Miss Debenham 
says, “ they little guessed the high and mysterious honour they 
were paying to the man they slew . . . for those who loved 
Bishop Patteson thought of One wounded with five wounds for 
the saving of the world.” 


Old London Town. Illustrated and Described by Will Owen. 
(Bristol: Arrowsmith. 5s. net.)—These sixty or so sketches of 
interesting and little-known parts of London range from Strand- 
on-the-Green, where Zoffany lived for a time, to Wapping Old 
Stairs, immortalized perhaps by W. W. Jacobs in Many Cargoes ; 
from Romney's house on Holly Bush Hill to Baker’s Chop House 
in the City. In Mr. Owen’s drawings, slight though they are, 
there is a freshness of view which is highly entertaining. Some 
of his subjects will be new even to Londoners. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Owen has chosen to dissertate upon each in an annoyingly 
facetious manner. Sometimes he quotes appropriately. Sam 
Weller’s “ Oh, werry well, sir, we shan’t be bankrupts and we 
shan’t make our fort’ns. We eats our biled mutton without 
capers, and don’t care for horse-radish ven ve can get beef,” is, 
at least, in tune with the sketch of the ‘ George Hotel,’ Southwark. 


Westminster Abbey. Its Memories and its Message. By Mary 
Sturgeon. With an etched frontispiece and fifteen drawings by 
Louis Weirter, R.B.A. (Harrap. 20s. net.)—Westminster 
Abbey is regarded by English-speaking peoples as a symbol 
of the race, and with good reason. The stones themselves tell 
of the foreign influences we have absorbed, of the hands and 
minds of other nations that have helped to create our own. 
Miss Sturgeon has recorded the chief incidents in the history of 
the Abbey from the early legend of Lucius, who, it is said, erected 
a little wooden church-on the site of a Roman temple to Apollo 
in A.D. 178, to the burial of the Unknown Warrior on 


November 11th, 1920. We are glad Miss Sturgeon quotes Matthew 
Arnold’s stately lines on the legend of St. Peter from the little- 








read elegy for Dean Manley. Much space is devoted to a 
description of those who are buried in the Abbey, and 
there is a very complete account of Henry VII.’s Chapel, or 
more correctly (vide Holinshed), the “ ladi» chapell” of 
Henry VII. Mr. Weirter’s drawings are well reproduced, 
although he is not entirely successful with the delicate 
elaboration of Gothic architecture. 





Mithraism and Christianity. By L. Patterson. (Cambridge 
University Press. 6s. net.)—The mysterious Persian cult 
which was popular at Rome from the first to the fourth century, 
and which had votaries in the garrisons on the Roman Wall 
in Northumberland, is well described in this able essay. Mr, 
Patterson examines the alleged similarities between Mithraism 
and Christianity, and shows that they have been misrepresented 
or much exaggerated. Mithraism in its pure form was a manly 
though selfish creed, but it was too easily corrupted to survive 
in competition with Christianity. 





The Alliance of Honour, at 112 City Road, E.C., has issued 
a new and revised edition of Dr. F. Arthur Sibly’s sensible 
pamphlet on Private Knowledge for Boys (6d.), which may be 
commended to the attention of parents. 





Messrs. Leslie Chavndy have added to their interesting series 
of Bibliographies of Modern Authors (1s. 6d. each) a pamphlet 
dealing with the work of Mr. George Moore, compiled by Mr. 
I. A. Williams. “I feel as much shocked at my literary activi- 
ties,” says Mr. Moore in a prefatory letter, “as I am at your 
industry in tracing everything that I have written.” The 
earliest item is ‘“ Worldliness: a Comedy in Three Acts,” 
which was published, in pink wrappers, in London about the 
year 1874. But “the author believes and hopes that no copy 
of this, his first published work, now exists.” 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tue following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 


The Life of Elie Metchnikoff. By Olga Metchnikoff. (Con- 
stable. 21s. net.) History of the “ New York Times,” 
1851-1921. By Elmer Davis. (New York: New York Times.) 
——A General History of Porcelain. By William Burton. 
(Cassell. 2 vols. £4 4s. net.) The Fighting at Jutland : 
Personal Experiences of Forty-Five Officers and Men of the British 























Fleet. Edited by H. W. Fawcett, R.N., and G. W. W. Hooper, 

R.N. (Macmillan. 21s. net.) Elizabeth Inchbold and her 

Circle. By S. R. Littlewood. (Daniel O’Connor. 10s. 6d. net.) 
The Heart of Nature, or the Quest for Natural Beauly. By 

Sir Francis Younghusband. (Murray. 12s. net.) 

PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 
Armstrong (J. W. S.), War and Treaty Legislation, 8vo (Hutchinson) net 280 
Bacon (B. W.), Jesus and Paul, cr 8vo.........- (Hodder & Stoughton) net 10/6 


LBewsher (Major F. W.), History of the 5lst (Highland) Division, 8vo 
(Blackwood) net 35/0 
Biscoe (C. E. T.), Kashmir in Sunlight and Shade, Svo....(Seeley) net 12,6 
British Finance During and After the War, 1914-21, co-ordinated, &c., by 
A. BH. Gibson, BVO 2... cocccccccccccccccccsccccsccceseces (Pitman) net 15/0 
Browne (Rev. G. F.), On Some Antiquities in the Neighbourhood of Dunecht 
House, Aberdeenshire, 4to.........6.002 ee eens (Camb. Univ. Press) net 63 0 
Burgess (F. W.), Silver; Pewter; Sheflield Plate, 8vo...... (Routledge) net 12/6 
Catalogue of Manuscripts and Relics, Engravings and Photographs, &c., A, 
Belonging to the Wesleyan Methodist Conference, roy 8vo (W. C. 0.) net 21/0 
Catalogue of Scientific Papers (4th Series) (1884-1900), compiled by the 
Royal Society of London, Vol. XVII., Mare-P., 4to (Camb. Univ, Press) net180/0 
Cushman (A. 8.), Chemistry and Civilization (E. & 8. Livingstone) net 15/0 
Dyke (H. V.), Camp Fires and Gulde Posts, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net & 6 
Fighting at Jutland (abridged edn.), edited by H. W. Fawcett and G. W. W. 
HOOper, 40... .cccseccccccccccccccvsececcscesececces (Macmillan) net 
Findlay (G. G.) and Holdsworth (W. W.), History of Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary Society, 8vo........ POR AR EES LEN OE (W. C. 0.) net 
Fourth Dimension Simply Explained : a Collection of Essays (Methuen) net 
Fowler (Sir J. K.), pt heme Tuberculosis, 8vo......(Macmillan) net 
Franklin (T.) and Griffiths (E. D.), Physical and Junior Geographies, 
Parts I. and I1., complete in 1 vol., roy 8vo........ (Macmillan) net 
From Isles of the West to Bethlehem, chosen and arranged by Grace 
Wastnel, BVO. cccccccccccescccccessccescecccesoscces (Blackwell) net 
Gide (C.), Consumer’s Co-operative Socicties, Svo.........- (Unwin) net 
Hamilton (Lord F.), Here, There, and Everywhere (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Hydro Electric Engineering, Vol. I., editor, A. H. Gibson (Blackie) net 
Johnstone (J.), Mechanism of Life, 8vo..........6.+++ (E. Arnold) net 
Jones (R. M.), Later Periods of Quakerism, 2 vols., 8vo..(Macmillan) net $v 
Kerr (J. G.), Zoology for Medical Students, 8vo.......- (Macmillan) net 29 0 
Myers (F. W. H1.), Essays: Classical and Modern (Macmillan) net 12 0 
Palmer (Robert), Life of, by Lady Laura Ridding (Hodder & Stoughton) net 12 “ 
Parkes (K.), Sculpture of To-Day, Vol. I., 8vo..(Chapman & Hall) net 29 0 
Recollections and Reflections, by a Woman of No Importance (Nash) net 2 - 
Rideal (S. & KE. K.), Chemical Disinfection and Sterilization (E. Arnold) net 2!) 
Robertson (W. F.), Therapeutic Immunization, 8vo (E. & 8. Livingstone) net 15 0 
Roof (H. E.), Biological Chemistry, cr 8VO...........+++ (Methuen) net 10/6 
Sidis (B.), Symptomatology, Psychognosis and Diagnosis of Psychopathic — 
DMNNNNEE, BUG, ooo c nse cccctKecnctsedienceess (BE. & 8. Livingstone) net 20/0 
Strong (A. T.), Three Studies in Shelley and an Essay on Nature in Words- * 
worth and Shelley, 8VO.....seeseeeeeeee+ (Oxford Univ. Press) net 10) 


21/0 


180 
7,6 


20/0 
8/6 


12/6 

86 
15/0 
25/0 
15/0 
30/0 
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- TILO - LEUM 


GIVE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY 
LIBERTY & €O., | Lid., REC REGENT ST..W. 1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE FREE 


AN AN EXTRA SPECIAL LINEN OFFER 


Gentlemen’s Lincn Handkerchiefs with 
Worth 15s. 6d. Our reduced price, per 
dozen, 9s. 3d. 
Linen Samples and List No. 40 P. sent post free. 
Delivery guaranteed and carriage paid on 205. upwards. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD, 


Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, Areland. 


EHRMANNS 


Famous Wines and &Spirits. 
This week’s Special Bargain: 


EXCELLENT DINNER BURGUNDY 


(Guvée Bonnefond). 
Smooth and soft, good bodied. An excellent Table Wine. 
Per 29/6 dozen. 


In original one dozen cases. 


Allowance =~ per Jozen on 10 dozen. 
yt 





S.P. 249, 
gj-inch hem. 





Splendid Valuc. 


’ a. ” » OF more. 


Write for “ PINK LIST,” que, unsurpassed assortment of Wines and Spirits 
rket Prices, 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 
LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Please quote “S.” 


————— 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, emitep. 








ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





anes 078,555. 


TOTAL FUNDS - 


DEATH DUTIES. 





Insure your life for the probable 
amount of your death duties and 
so leave your estate intact for 
your heirs. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD. 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED. 
MHE UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE. 


JURY ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 
Applications are invited for this 3 professorship on or before October 15th, 
Salary £1,100. The professor must begin his duties on March 14th, 1922. 
In lieu of travelling expenses, his appointment will date from January Ist, 


PROFESSOR OF 





1922. For information apply to 
The AGENT-GENERAL for SOUTH AUSTRALIA, Australia House, Strand, 
London. 
PYHE BELVEDERE SCHOOL, LIVERPOOL. 
GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL TRUST. 


The Council invite applications for “the post of HEAD MISTRESS of the 
Belvedere School Liverpool. ‘They must As delivered not later than the ay 
October to the SECRETARY of the G.P.D.S.T., Broadway Court, 8.W. 
from whom particulars as to the form of application should be Boe sat 
obtained. The appointment will be made at the end of October, and the duties 
of the new Head Mistress will begin in January, 1922. Commencing salary 
£600 ) per annum, 














XONIAN, 1 modern languages, history, Ist “class classics, s, will 
join in TUTORIAL or COACHING EST ABL ISHMENT Ri will Buy 
Share.—Box 1080, The Spectator, 13 York Street, London, W.C 


AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up- -to- 

date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS, Price 2s. 6d. to 23. 10d. , post free. —WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, LTD., 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W.1. 


= eee —— 


LECTURES, &c. 
[HE JNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


Students can be accepted in the Faculties of Arts, Pure Science, Law, Engin- 
eering, Metallurgy, and Medicine (for the Sheffleld M.B., Ch.B. courses),.— 
Prospectuses free on application to the undersigned. 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 





ING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOI 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
DENMARK HILL, 8.E.5. 
OPENING OF WINTER SESSION, SEPTEMBER 30TH, 1921. 


INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS at : 3 ?. m. by the Rt. Hon. LORD GORELL, 
C.B.E., M.C. The Rt. Hon. the VISCOUNT HAMBLEDEN will preside. 

The PAST and PRE SENT STUDENTS’ DINNER will be held the samo 
evening at 7 for 7.30 at the Cafe Royal, Regent Street, W.1. F.F. BURGHAKD, 
Ksq., C.B., M.D., M.S., F.R.C.S. (Senior Surgeon of the Hospital), in the chair. 
The "Secretaries to the Dinner Committee are Dr. ERNEST PLAYFAIR and 
Dr. G. de BEC TURTLE. 

The Calendar of the School, 
and other Scholarships, &c., may be obtained, post free 


giving information as to the prizes, Entrance 
, on application to the 


Dean, H. WILLOUGHBY LYLE, M.D., B.S. Lond., F.R.C.S., or to 8. C. 

RANNE R, M.A., Cantab., the Secretary of the School. 

wt vy eeers O F LEED S-° 
1-22. 


SESSION 192 

The NEW SESSION opens on October 3rd. 

Any candidates for admission who have not already sent in their forms of 
application should do so at once. 


All inquiries and applications should be addressed to 


THE REGISTRAR, 
The University, Leeds. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Tho CREIGHTON LECTURE for 1921- ot entitled “NAPOLEON AND 
THE BRITISH NAVY AFTER TRAFALGA ‘will be delivered by Sir JULIAN 
CORBETT, LL.M., F.S.A., at KING'S COLL EGY STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5 p.m. 
on TUE SDAY, OCTOBER llth. The Chair will be taken by the FIRST LORD 
of the ADMIR 'ALTY (the Right Hon. Lord Lee of Fareham, G.B.E.). ADMIS- 
SION FREE, by ticket to be obtained — the Registrar, King’ sc oll ge, Strand, 
W.C. 2. EDWLN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


ESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: T. W. H. INSKIP, Esq., 
Principal: Miss E. C. LODGE, M.A. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Sciznce Vegrees of the University 
of London. There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for three 
years are offered for competition at an examination held annually in APRIL. 
_ Apply to the Principal. WESTFIELD COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 3. 
fy TDINBU RGH sc HOOL OF Soc IAL AND 
TRAINING, 
(Under the auspices of the University.) 
Students are trained for all branches of SOCIAL WORK. 
Diploma Course covers two University Sessions. 
Certificate Course in Social and Sanitary Sclence for HEALTH VISI’ — 
A short evening course is arranged in conjunction with the W.E£. 
Full particulars of all classes from the DIRECTOR, School of Social ‘Bt udy, 
University, Edinburgh. 











K.C., M.P. 


STUDY 


The ordinary 


COLET GAR- 


ROE 3EL EDU C AT IONAL INSTITU ITE, 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. Chair- 
man and Hon, Treasurer, Mr. C, G. Montefiore, M.A. ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur WG. 


Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Granta 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Alisa K. E. LAWRENCE, 


LING'S SWEDISH 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TR: AINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacroase, Cricket 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY 


UTDOOR LIFE. THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. An attractive training 
equipping girls to start — enterprises. Hardy fruit, flowers, vegetables, and 
bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit canning. Full theoretical 
instruction.- wae ‘tus from PRINCIPALS. 


SYSTE) 


T°, Gentlewomen. — Gardening, Poultry Management, ‘Dairy 
Work. Practical instruction by expert and cert. teachers. Lovely old manor 
—Apply Principal, Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple, N. Devon, 


house and Grounds. 


agt JAM ES’ S GARDENS, W EST MA AL AY ERN.—Principal, 
Miss BAIRD. Practical oops Training for Educated Women, 
Apply SUPERINTENDEN 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Sracing — Good education. 








R.H.S. Exam. 


| Pia tealicied 


Hons. Sch.). 


KENT. 


ae — 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
— 
Miss BRENDA N "NIGHTINGALE, M.A. London. 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
rp,HORNBANK, MALV ERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 


Head-Mistress: Miss F. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. 
MVHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 

HALL SCHOOL, _ CHISLEHURST, 
Principals q \fisg VIOLET ), 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’ 8S DAUGHTERS. 
SPECIAL = “bye: to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
GUAGES, and AR 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science, 
Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETI n CAMERON. Honours School of 
FOUNDED 1850 
(Resident only.) 
RI. 
LEC TURES OY WELL- ‘KNOW N PROF ESSORS. 
situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS. 
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GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with ts abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from 
sea.—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 
Heautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball. Tennis, Bathing. 


NALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


|: tated * Fe 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss_ WALLIS. 


Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 














St: MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW.,| 


A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July. 
J ig yoney HOUSE, HARPENDEN. — Boarders from 
three years’ old under charge of House-Mother. Dr. Montessori has 
consented toadvise on all matters of educational method. Director: C. A. Clare- 
mont, B.Se.—Apply Rev. C. GRANT, St. George’s, Harpenden. 
a = -_—- — - 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
“MHE ROYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.”-—Descriptive 


of life in the Royal Navy, how to enter all commissioned branches, with 
Admiralty regulation thereon, rates of pay, &c. Price 5s. net. Postage 6d. 
—GIEVES, Ltd., “ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 
AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, 13 years 4 months to 15 years 6 months. Fees, £160 p.a. Nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for Special Entry 
into the Royal Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations lLarly applications 
should be made. 

Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers. 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C. 3. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.— Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, lacing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 








REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, Colinton, Midlothian, 

prepares Boys of 7 to 15 years of age for all Public Schools and Dartmouth. 

Boys are now being entered for future dates. Head-Masters: H. M, RUSH 

B.A. (formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle pompenstety School) and 

R. W. BURTON, M.C., B.A. (formerly of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School). 

Prospectuses from the HEAD-MASTERS or from L, L. BILTON, W.8.,17 Rut- 
land Street, Edinburgh (the Secretary). 





E PiaeRePesa SE « 
COLTHURST HOUSE 

Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 

for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 

Terms, 42s. per week.—Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 


SCHOOL, 


Solel 
Education, Games, 





PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Recent successes gained by pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L., EVANS, M.A,; 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 112. 
ARMY (including Ist, 2nd, and 5th place on the Woo!wich list), 46. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 

ADY retiring from full work at a Girls’ Public School is 
prepared to give special attention to 4 delicate or backward girl at her 

own home for a few hours daily.— Miss E. C. PANTIN, 3 Luxemburg Gardens, W. 6. 


VLOCUTION. Mr, CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 

jovabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting and Correct a. 
ers, 











Pupils Melude PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preac 
446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2, 


Lecturers, and Ladies, 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 

is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1, Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 
Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD LOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free 
of charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4, 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 

CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 

to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
OMces—61 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1, ‘Phones—Mayfair 1063, 1064, 














Pe soes, 





————. 


TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &c. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucki 
ham Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Ground Floor). TN.: ne 
Work done for Surveyors, Architects, Authors, Benevolent Societies 


SS SS eniptieeneen 


Gerrard 6179, 
. Teachers, &e, 


"[\YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 i : comaiea . 
3d. per 1,000 words.—Miss Nancy McFarlane, 11 Palmeira Avenue. W estcliff Eee 














ONALD MASSEY, Literary ent. No reading fee 
charged. Good short storles required, 2,000-5,000 words, Novels and 


Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism ia required @ small 

t ' f om C red ball fee ly 

charged. Authors’ MSS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 g er § 

Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4, ; ee — 

BA2s Money by your Pen. Unique postal course. How to 
‘4 write, what to write, where to sell. Expert guidance; real training. Int rest 

ing booklet free REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), 22 "Bediord Strest, Were 











re 


TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Ladies,— 


First class throughout. October 4th, Italy and Sicily (Amalfi, Sorr 
Paestum, Taormina, Syracusa, Girgenti, Palermo, &c., &c.), 5 weeks, 98 gns 
November, Mystic Wonderland of North Africa, Algeria, Tunisia, the Garde 4 ot 
Allah, 33 days, 98 gn3. December-January, Egypt and Palestine, 8 weeks 
285 gns.—Programmes of these and other tours from Miss BISHOP, F.R.Gs’ 
159 Auckland Road, 8.E. 19. "5, ohn ee 


nto, 


HOTELS, HYDROS, Kc. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 
Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on West 
Clif overlooking Bay and Pines, Masseur, Masseuse Resident Physician (M.D.), 


Telep.: 341. 
\WITZERLAND.—Paying Guests received in modern house 


in Swiss mountains. Altitude 3,750 ft. Every comfort, first-class cuisino, 
Terms from 4 gs. weekly.—Proprietor, Montesano, Arveyes ur. Villars, Switzerland, 





wer? SOUTH DEVON.—Moderate elevation. Boarding 
in old-fashioned country house. Separate tables; sheltered garden : 
south aspect ; winter terms. Ideal retreat for literary man or student.—CANTAB., 
Middlecott, fisington, South Devon. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
{REENHOUSE PAINTING AND GLAZING. 


“ VITROLITE,” superior to White Lead Paint, 21s. per gall., cans extra, 
“PLASTINE,” supersedes Putty, 363. per cwt., kegs extra.—Full particulars 
from W. CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea. Agents throughout the 
country. 


EW PRISM XI2 Binoculars, Lenses Crystal and Stereo- 
scopic. Eye-piece adjustable for equal vision. Leautifully finished.— 
Box 1070, The Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2, 














Ren PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRLVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurastheniecs, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., TrafalgarSq., W.C. 2. 


THEENIC Scotch-Woven Wool UNDERWEAR for Ladies, 
Gents, and Children. DIRECT from Factory. All sizes and textures, 
GUARANTEED UNSHRINKABLE, 
Patterns and prices post free. 
Dept. 27, ATHEENIC MILLS, Hawick, Scotland. 








FAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 

from £2 2s. Specimens sent free-——-HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street. 
London, W. 1. 


\TATIONERY.—Sweeping Reductions in Writing and 
Typing Papers, Cards, Envelopes, &c. Write for Sampies.—G, 
ERICSON & CO., 2 Tudor Street, E.C. 4, a 
EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 
Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent. 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Strect, W. 1. : 
S. MURIAS CIGARS; 50 Imperiales, 50 Celestials, both 

e in 25's, in perfect condition.—Box 1071, The Spectutor, 13 York Street 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. alienate 3 
HY WORRY about your Domestic, Business, Social, 
Financial, or other private troubles ? Consult FREEMAN MACSORLEY, 

8 Sackville Street,*Piccadilly, W. Consultations by appointment only. fates 
ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., cqual to new. Write for descriptive 
price Mst, or send garments for free estimate.—Dept. A, LONDON TURNING 

CO., 97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 

assured. Upto 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 

returned t free. Best pricos paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 

or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the rellable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 69a Market Street, Manchester. 

LATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exter- 

minating Cockroaches and Blackbeetles. Harmless to domestic animals.— 

is. 9d., s., or 58. 6d. per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoote 

Road. Sheffield. 























Estd. 1859. 








QUALITY AND FLAVOUR 


OURNVIL 


COCOA 


See the name * CADBURY” on every piece of Chocolale 
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SHARPE & SHARPE, | THERUSSIAN FAMINE 


Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 


20 BROOK STREET, BOND STREET, W.1.| NATIONAL APPEAL 


ee te es ee ee President : THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON 


HOUSES TO BE LET. . ; . Dr. NANSEN APPEALS 


fADOGAN GARDENS (off). Excellent Bijou Residence, 


g 5 Bed., 2 Rec., K. and B. Rent only £55 p.a. 
compre Sb gy Small Garden. Sum required for lease, TO THE PEQPLES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
“THE RUSSIAN CRUSADE.” 














improvements, &e. 





ANCASTER GATE. In excellent decorative repair. 8 Bed., 




















4 Rec., 2 Bathrooms, Usual Offices. Rent £150 p.a. **] appeal to the peoples of the Imperial 
Lease 17} years. £1,500 required for lease, fittings, &c. British Commonwealth, who have here- 

yr, CUMBERLAND PL ACE. An exceptionally fitted House tofore responded with a fine spirit of 
with 11 Bed. 4 Ree., 3 Bathrooms, excellent Domestic helpfulness in such emergencies, to sub- 
Offices. Rent £425 p.a. Lease to 1929. Fixtures at scribe enerously to the National Fund. 
valuation. There has never been a nobler oppor- 

IN ADDITION TO THE ABOVE WE HAVE SOME tunity,’’ 

NUMBERS OF TOWN HOUSES FOR SALE, AND SHALL n ‘ 

BE PLEASED TO SEND A CAREFULLY SELECTED FRIDTJOF NANSEN, Geneva, Sept. 10th. 
LIST ON RECEIPT OF YOU BR REQUIREME NTS. BRITISH RELIEF SAFEGUARDED 

FURNISHED TOWN HOUSES. by 

Bed. Ree. Rent. A British Controlier and British 

Curzon STREET .. ee oe 3 2 .- 12 gns. p.w. 

CHELSEA - ee ve va ds Inspectors on the spot. 

REGENT’s Park es ee ee 9 4 14 » . 

Park LANE (just off) .. “Sg 20 » +, Child Reiliof is included in this Appeal. 

PorTMAN SQUARE .. i a 9 4 25 (,, i 

GROSVENOR STREET ee ye 8 4 i ~~ * 

KNIGHTSBRIDGE... is “~ 5 2 ince me DELAY NO LONGER 

PoRTMAN Lay peenpied ee ee sO 4 04 ” ” Donations (big or small) should be sent to The Hon. Treasurer, 

BERKELEY SQUARE o* oe 2 4 =D ” Russian Famine Relief Fund, Fishmongers’ Hall, London Bridge, 

BRYANSTON SQUARE oe os, 4 a0 * London, E.C. 4 

Bruton STREET .. sie Te. 4 a = cs : 

PICCADILLY ; ate 7 3 ie nt 

GREAT CUMBERLAND PLACE ee S| 1 30, ” Fund directed by the Imperial War Reliof Fund (Registered 

QuEEN’s GATE wie a oa 9 4 SO ts * under the War Charities Act, 1916). 

GLOUCESTER SQUARE hs ava” ee SS «: 2 & i 

Hype Park Square. a FDR Sey ae en 

UNFURNISHED FLATS. FIVE SHILLINGS FOR THE LIFE- BOATS. 

BAYSWATER. §&.-c. Flat with 2 Bed., 1 Rec., K. and B. WANTED: 


Rent £70 p.a. Lease 3} yrs. Premium £110, 





ONE MILLION 


Men and Women who will give 


FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR. 


HAMPSTEAD. 1 Bed., 1 Ree., Kitchen and Bathroom. 
Rent £100 p.a. Lease 4} yrs. 





CHELSEA. Excellent Mansion Flat, having 3 Bed., 2 Rec., 















































K. and B. Rent £117 p.a. 2nd Floor. 3 yrs. Complete That will maintain the whole 

contents to be purchased, price £325. Services of 243 LIFE-BOATS. 
BEDFORD AVENUE. Mansion Flat. 3 Bed., 1 Dressing- | During tho first eight months of 1921 £69,000 have boon 

room, 2 Rec., K. and B. Rent £126 p.a. Contents to be received. 

pamchased. The Institution still needs 724,000 FIVE SHILLINGS. 
CLOSE TO BAKER STREET STATION. Self-contained Will you be “one in a million” ? 

Maisonette. 3 Bed., 3 Rec, K. and B. Rent £130, If so, please send your Five Shillings To-day. 

exclusive. Lease about 2 yrs. Contents to be purchased, ere ee 

or fixtures, &c., only might be sold. LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A, 
QUEEN’S GATE. A charming 2nd floor Flat. Large Bed., Treasurer. Secretary. 

1 Rec., K. and B. Rent £160. Lease 6} yrs. ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
camer ——__—— . -——_—_——_——_ 22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 
FUR SISHED FL: ATS. == : : = : —aeammaiaemeee 

Be d. Ree Rent. 
CHELSEA... ee - 3  — 5 gns. p.w. 
Sour KENSINGTON 1 1 Ae 2 S ie 
Brompton Roap 2 ] 5 99 ” Sir James Barrie 
CoLen Cour 3 2 54 ,, “s 
QUE oe " ATE os 2 2 ot ; é inspired by what he terms ‘“‘A tobacco to live for,” 
Beprorp Court MANSIONS 3 2 oe S has rendered lasting service to all smokers of Craven 
Stannope GARDENS, S.W. 3 S , 64 ,, ss Mixture. Nothing can induce us, , 
De Vere GARDENS ; 2 2. ee : as manufacturers of this famous 
Lower Seymour STREET 2 ae vr; ie x blend, to depart in the minutest £ 
XEGENT’S PARK 3 . degree from the prescription 
Park LANE 2 2 i. & of the original master hand 
Haty Moon STREET 2 . 4- a8. o who in 1867 created this blend 
Bonp Street (just off) 5 > ie 4 a at the express command o: 
BERKELEY SQUARE 3 SA te. 2 the Third Earl of Craven 
ALLEN STREET, KENSINGTON 3 1 im « a Sold in Ordinary and vant Cot 
GRrosvVENOR STREET 3 2 15 99 * 2 ozs., 2/5d. 4ozs., 4/10 
Carreras Ltd., London. hg 
MORTGAGES ARRANGED on all classes of property. Craven 
For particulars of the above apply to Messrs. MIXTURE 
SHARPE & SHARPE, Pres est 
20 BROOK STREET, W. 1. a : 
Greenly a 


Telephone : Mayfair 5741. 
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CHURCH CONGRESS. 


BIRMINGHAM. — October 11, 12, 13 & 14. 


Member’s tickets to admit to all Official Meetings, 7s. 6d. 
Reserved seats, 5s. extra. One copy of Official Programme, free. 

Platform tickets to meetings for Men, Women, Boys, and 
Girls, 2s. 6d. each. 

Tickets may be obtained from the General —— Church 
Congress, Queen’s College, a 7 Ee ; S.P.C.K., 6 St. 
Martin’s Place, Trafalgar 2; Church House, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 8.W. 1; or John Hart, Maltravers 
House, Arundel Street, W.C. 2. 

Hospitality (after _——— of tickets) Secretary, Hospitality 
Cummins, Church Congress, Queen’s College, Birmingham. 

Aut OTHER Matters, General Secretaries, Church angen, 
Queen’s College, Birmingham. 











THE POSTER 
IS THE MOST ATTRACTIVE FORM OF APPEAL! 


A 
P.R. POSTER is Striking in Design and Forcible in Effect. 


For oe as to ideas, sketches, costs, bill-posting, &c., apply: PHILIP 

REID, 47 Fleet Street, London, E.C.; Tel. No., Central 4893. Printer of the 

Posters for Church Army, Village Centres Council, Waifs and Strays Society, 
and well-known Railway and Shipping Companies, 


Listen to the inarticulate pleadings of the babies who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an opportunity to 
become men and women worthy of our Race. 226 Babies already have been 
born free of Venereal Seats at the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 9, 
through the special pre- — treatment there — Please send a donation 


£18,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


EYESIGHT 


Relations and friends of those who have eye trouble 

should consider the Fournet treatment and arrange 

an appointment with Mr. J. A. WILLCOCKS, 
61 St. George’s Square, London, S.W. 1 











—————— —_— $$$ 


PORT WINE. 


The best value in 
OLD TAWNY PORT. 
* Conquistador,” Red Seal. 64s, per dozen bottles,_ 
carriage paid. 
A fine old wine at practically a pre-war price. 
Send 5s. for a sample bottle, post free. 
Cheaper qualities from 48g. per dozen. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 Bordeaux House, Perth, Scotland. 
Est. 1800, 

















The F ture of 
Women Workers. 





Our new booklet shows 
how, by small payments out 
of present earnings, a woman 
may make suitable provision 
for her own future and that 
of her dependents, if any. 
A copy of the booklet will 
be sent free on request. 

Est. 1815. 











Head Office : 9 St. Andrew 

Square, Edinburgh (G. J. 

LIDSTONE, Manager & 

Actuary). 

London Offices : 28 Corn- 

hill, E.C. 3, and 17 Water- 
loo Place, S.W. 1. 


Scottish Widows fund 














Old-fashioned 


contained no shortening chemicals. They were 
practically pure, twice-baked foods, and in- 
finitely superior in vital qualities to the modern 
article. 


“> R 99 Biscuire 
oBXe ISCUITS 
are better and purer than even the old-fashioned 
kind. 

Rich in the organic salts and vitamines 
so essential to health, “‘ P.R.”’ Biscuits are 
not only the finest, most digestible, and pala- 


table biscuits obtainable, but they are the 
cheapest, too—ranging from about ts. per lb. 

We are constantly receiving fresh and 
convincing testimony to their excellence from 
regular users everywhere. 


Et 


Post 
paid 


| SEND FOR SAMPLE BOX 
with full particulars and 
booklet “ EVIDENCE.” 


1 








For the curative treatment of Diabetes 


“CURONA ” Biszstco 


THE WALLACE “P.R.” FOODS 
Co., Ltd., 
23 To‘tenham Lane, 
HORNSEY, LONDON, N. 8. 
TT er) 
ans SP GETR Fool Gtcree cveryanete. pie 


“PR.” COFFEE—the coffee that pleases and does 
no injury to health. 


UEEUENUGNTURTOVUOUNETAGTUEGTRET ERD SEUUO UES AARBUVETOGCTONE OE OGEEDSSTUORSUOLOOUSOUOPSOCDSSEDOTOOEOOCLOUONOSSOEOTOGELOOESOCANOESOANOAEEOOSOONEOGESOD 
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AS FRESH AND COOL 
@S THE OCEAN air 


PLAYER’S 


NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS. 
White Label. Mild and Medium 
10:;” I/- 
2 
Per Oz. Per Oz. 


“JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


P2885 Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd 
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Special Message 
from Dr. Nansen. 








The following special message has 
just been received by the Friends’ 
Relief Committee :— 


**I am most anxious that you use 
every endeavour to continue and, 
develop your relief efforts, and I 
sincerely hope that your appeals to 
the public will result in giving you 
the means to go forward with your 
work in connection with the famished 
Russian population.”’ 


Supplies under personal supervision 
of Workers. 


SEND youR SUBSCRIPTION (large or small), clearly earmarked 
FRIENDS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE (for Russia), to RUSSIAN 
FAMINE RELIEF FUND, Room No. 4, Fishmongers’ Hall, 
London Bridge, London, E.C. 

GIFTS IN KIND and CLOTHING (new or partly worn) may 
be sent to the Warehouse, 5 New Street Hill, London, E.C, 4. 

















A WONDERFUL PEN. 

A pen specially designed for rapid 
writers who want extra legibility. 
Delightfully smooth, with point cut 
slightly aslant—can’t scratch or dig 
into the paper. A first-class pen mado 
by the wads best pen makers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


WELCOME PEN 


Stocked by all stationers. Sample box 6d. post free. 
Special Sample Offer—Sample box, containing 
a large assortment of Pens, for six penny stamps, 
A wonderful variety of nibs. Write to-day. 
JOS. GILLOTT & SONS (Dept. 9), 
6 Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 1. 








Instant Relief  cyitaren 


and Lasting Comfort for Tender Feet | find 
even in severe cases of enlarged ; 
joints, corns, &c. In ordinary : Comfort 


boots four or five thicknesses of : : 
material meet on the front of ; —_ Poeran ng a. 
the foot. This is avoided in our fetta end geal 
SEAMLESS FOOTWEAR economy, in 


tor See nm yore ry | MALL & sons’ 
THE EASIES1 : N: Gold Medal 
THE WORLD. Sandal-Form 
Made with or without warm ; Footwear. 
sanitary woollen lining. Per- : : 
fect’ ventilation. : Made in all sizes for : 


: children and adults. : 


= Lasts made and kept for ; 

each customer without charge. ; — “a , i 
No A Box of Samples sent Post { wear. They keep : 
seam Free for inspection and selec- : the feet a natural : 
over tion at home. Send outline of : shape, and wear : 
tender foot drawn standing. — SMMus- : jonger, : 
Joint. trated Catalogue Post Free. 


H | 6) Bishopsgate, E.C.2. "Phone: City 8061. 
a & ns Ltd. 370 Strand, W.C.2. ’Phone: Regent 2525. 
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Marcus Aurelius 
on Insurance 


Procrastination 


Said Marcus Aurelius of the great 
Maximus, a Stoie philosopher :— 


**He never showed amazement and 
surprise, and was never in a hurry, 
and never put off doing a thing, nor 
was perplexed nor dejected.” 


It would almost seem as if Maximus 
were alive to-day and thoroughly 
protected by Insurance, Otherwise 
so many things would amaze and 
surprise him. , 
** He never put off doing a thing.” 
Too many men of to-day who are 
wise in cther things procrastinate in 
the matter of covering their interests 
at all points with correct and 
adequate Insurance. And to protect 
one’s people, one’s self, and one’s 
properties and interests, is a man’s 
first duty. 


The Motor Union Insurance Co. 
Ltd. make it so easy for one to insure 
against all risks of the present day. 
There is no class or kind of Insur- 
ance which is not supplied by the 
Motor Union Insurance Co. Ltd. : 
that is why ‘‘M.U.I.” M EANS 
U NIVERSAL 1 NSURANCE. 


Full particulars of any and every 
kind of Insurance will be sent on 
request. A postcard will do. 
Simply address : 


MOTOR UNION 
INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


10 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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(Dept. ¢.) 16 Newgate Street, E.C. 1. "Phone ; City 6583. 
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METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. METHUEN and you 
will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 








LUCAS’S NEW NOVEL 
A Masterpiece 
ROSE AND ROSE. By E. V. LUCAS. Crown 8vo. 


MARIE CORELLI’S WONDERFUL NEW NOVEL. 
THE SECRET POWER: A Romance of the Time. 
MARIE CORELLI. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

The most remarkable of all Marie Corelli's novels. It comes on the very 
top of the wave of the world’s unrest, and — the thoughts of thousands 
who lack the skill or the courage to ‘speak out. 

Delightful Humour 
THE LOST LAWYER. By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 
Crown 8vo. 73. 6d. net. 

The book affords a humorous and penetrating ae ve of society in an Irish 

provincial town during the worst period of the disturbances. 


E. V. 
6s. net. 


By 


A Masterpiece of Comedy 
LUNATICS ABOARD. By PETER BLUNDELL. Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 
This is a splendid farce. 
A Romance of Strange Adventure 


THE FOOL. By H. C. BAILEY. Crown 8vo. 7s. 


ART AND POWER 
COQUETTE. 3y FRANK SWINNERTON, 
“September.” Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
This is a really notable book about a young girl’s ambitions and the struggle 
between her love and her ambition. Intense, emotional, and highly dramatic, 
A Romance of Mysterious Borneo 
THE YELLOW SPIDER. By JOHN CHARLES 
BEECHAM. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
A fine story of love and adventure set in little known, mysterious Borneo, 
A Thrilling Romance of Love 
THE PAPER WEDDING. By CHARLES 
Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 
A thrilling book which no one will put down, 


6d. net. 


Author of 


McEVOY. 





GENERAL LITERATURE 


Anecdotes and Memories 
MAYFAIR AND MONTMARTRE : 
YESTERDAY AND To-Day. By RALPH NEVILL. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
This is a delightful volume dealing with two capitals—their manners, virtues, 
and vices from Victorian days to the present time, enlivened by many anecdotes 
of famous people, 


London and Paris 


With Illustrations. 


Irresistible Laughter 
A BOOK OF DRAWINGS. By H. 


an introduction by G. K. CuzsTeRToN. Royal 4to. 


MORE MORROW. A Second Book of 94 Drawings by 
GEORGE MORROW. Crown 4to. 6s. net, 


EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA AND 
By I. G. BRIGGS, Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
A book of good advice for Epileptics and Neuropaths, and—what is scarcely 
less necessary—for those who have to deal with them. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE PAPACY. By MARY I. M. 
BELL. With 2 Maps. Demy 8vo, 21s. net, 


BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY: The Application of Chem- 
ISTRY TO BIOLOGICAL ProsLeMs. By H. E. ROAF, M.D., D.Sc., M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P., Professor of Physiology at the London Hospital Medical College 
University of London, With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


CROPS AND TILLAGE. By J. C. NEWSHAM, F.L.S., 
Principal Monmouthshire Agricultural Institution. With 22 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. (Handbooks of Agriculture.) 6s, net. 


THE FOURTH DIMENSION SIMPLY EXPLAINED. 
With an Introduction and Editorial Notes by HENRY P. MANNING. 
With 82 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This is not a metaphysical book, but a contribution to the elucidation of 

Einsteinism in the shape of a sane and simple exposition of a fascinating mathe- 

matical conception. 


MORE ESSAYS ON BOOKS. By A. CLUTTON-BROCK, 
Author of “ Essays on Books.” F’cap. 8vo. 6s, net, 
A new volume containing delightful and penetrating essays on Walt Whitman, 
a George Meredith, Edgar Allan Poe, Marvel, Vaughan, and 
o) 


EUROPE AND BEYOND: A Preliminary Survey of the 
LAST HALF-CENTURY, 1870-1920. By J. A. R. MARRIOTT, M.A., MP. 
With 8 Maps. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

RELATIVITY AND THE UNIVERSE. By Dr. 
HARRY SCHMIDT. Translated by K. WICHMANN, M.A,., Ph.D, With 


M. BATEMAN, With 


10s. 6d. net, 


NEURASTHENIA. 


5 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 65s, net, 
In simple language the reader is shown how Einstein arrived at his deductions, 
to what extent they are confirmed by experience, and how our ideas about the 
laws of Nature must be modified if we accept Einstein's theory. 


WHAT IS SCIENCE ? By NORMAN ROBERT 
CAMPBELL, S8e.D., F.Inst.P. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
This book explains what science is and what kind of satisfaction may be 
derived from its study. It is for the general reader. 


THE LAND AND ITS PROBLEMS. By CHRISTOPHER 
TURNOR. With 7 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Agriculture, its necessities and its difficulties—its present and its future. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex St., London, W.C, 2, 
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THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy, 

By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 

Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” && 

“ Everybody should read this book.” —Scoteman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con: 
vincing.””—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, Be'gravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 
MlHE CHURCHMEN’ rm UNION. 
For the advancement of Liberal religious thought. Office, 10 Clifford Street, 
Organ in the Press, THE MODERN CHURCHMAN. 
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No. 12 Upper Camden Street, DUBLIN, 
BUY and SELL 
FRENCH, BELGIAN, ROUMANIAN, CANADIAN AND 
ALL GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
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FINE OLD SOLERA SHERRY. 
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13 Bordeaux House, Perth, Scotland. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
VERA 
A New Novel 


By the author of 
“Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 





Chee 
The Fighting at Jutland. 
[Abridged Edition.) The Personal Experiences of Forty-five 
\ficers and Men of the British Fleet. Edited by H. W. 
PAWCETT, Royal Navy, and G. W. W. HOOPER, Royal 
Navy. With 45 Photographs and Numerous Plans and 
Illustrations. Illustrated by a Naval Officer. 4to. 218. net. 





The Political Economy of War. 
By A. C. PIGOU, M.A., Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 








J. M. KEYNES’S NEW BOOK. 
A Treatise on Probability. 
By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C.B., Author of “ The 
Economic Consequences of the Peace.’’ 8vo. 18s. net. 
The New Statesman.—‘ Mr. Keynes’s book will at once be 
ranked among the most important contributions to the subject, 
and a brief review can only give a most inadequate idea of the 
high value and great interest of it.”’ 


The English Prison System. 
By Sir EVELYN RUGGLES-BRISE, K.C.B., Chairman of 
the Prison Commission for England and Wales, and President 
of the International Prison Commission. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Morning Post.— Sir Evelyn Rugg'tes-Brise is a recognised 
authority on the many-sided subject of crime and the criminal 
in this and other countries, amd all who are interested in it will 
find this long-premeditated work by far the best treatise in 
existence.” 


Our Hellenic Heritage. 
By H. R. JAMES, M.A. Vol. I.: Part I.—The Great 
Epics. Part I1.—The Struggle with Persia. With Illus- 
trations and Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

The Saturday Review.—‘‘ An account of the elements of Greek 
legend and history for the use of the ordinary reader. . . . The 
book will be of great use in stimulating a spirit of interest and 
inquiry among the large class of readers who know no Greek.” 











Essays: Classical and Modern. 
By F. W. H. MYERS, Author of “ St. Paul,” &c. Crown 
8vo, 12s. net. 
Tie Classical Essays and The Modern Essays of which this 
book consists were originally published as two separate volumes 
in 1883. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 








The John Long 
£500 Prize Novel 


GOOD GRAIN 


By Emmeline Morrison 


8s. 6d. net 

“GOOD GRAIN,” by Emmeline Morrison, will undoubtedly be this year’s 
outstanding feature in fiction. Of nearly 400 novels submitted for the competition, 

GOOD GRAIN” was found to be the best by the adjudicators. The {500 
— to the author is by far the biggest sum ever given as a Prize for a First 

vel, 
Over Three Hundred Notices and Reviews have 
appeared of this Immensely Popular Novel, which is 

Now Selling in Thousands. 








JOHN LONG, Ltd., 12-14 Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
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WILFRID M. VOYNICH, 
RARE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, 


175 PICCADILLY, W. 1, 
Acolian Hall, New York, 


THE NEW 
WORLD OF TO-DAY 


Edited by A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF 


HATEVER he may have to neglect, the man who aspires to 
be cultured cannot omit somé study of the world he lives 
in and of the varieties of men who share it with him. To 

- say that the ideal way of studying one’s world and one’s neighbours 
is to travel is a truisth: but even to-day the number of people who 
can devote any great length of time to this method of paadeaetios 
is very small. Even the traveller 1s not independent of books. What 
his predecessors have discovered and recorded supplies him with 
the basis of knowledge which may give a meaning to the unfamiliar 
things he sees. The man who has to stay at home and would yet 
escape the reproach of homely wits must trust almost entirely ta 
books to bring in review before him the distant lands and strange 
peoples which circumstances will not allow him to visit. 


To such the present work, The New World of To-Day, published 
by THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., is invaluablé, 
The writer of this wonderful survey of the earth is Mr. A. R. HOPE 
MONCRIEFF, whose range of travel and extraordinarily wide reading 
have given him peculiar fitness for the difficult work of condensing 
into a few volumes an immense mass of information, without being 
prosy, and without omitting such picturesque detail as creates atmo- 
sphere and local colour. 

The work is fully illustrated and includes close upon 50 Maps of 
the highest excellence. Special features of the work are the Commer- 
cial and Statistical Surveys and Comparative Tables and Diagrami¢ 
prepared by Professor Lionel W. Lyde. ‘These supply a wealth of 
information upon such matters as government, education, population, 
mineral, agricultural and industrial wealth. 


Prospectus and full particulars will be sent on application. 


THE NEW 
GRESHAM 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


ROBABLY few equal periods in the world’s history have 
witnessed such comprehensive changes in the sphere of 
human affairs as have the years of the immediate past. 

Not only the rapid march of screNncE, the new DISCOVERIES and 
INVENTIONS that have been made, but also the SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
CHANGES that have been wrought everywhere, have given rise to a 
multitude of New ToPics which demand treatment. 

Thus it is obvious that the time is highly opportune for the 
appearance of the new work of reference now offered to the public 
by The Gresham Publishing Co., Ltd. 

The New Gresham Encyclopedia is A VAST STORE-HOUSE OF HUMAN 
KNOWLEDGE, wherein the reader will find the most fecent and 
accurate information on virtually any subject in which he may be 
interested. = 

The work contains carefully compiled Bibliographies to the number 
of over 3,000; these have been selected by experts. They contaiu 
the names of nearly 50,000 of the most authoritative works. 

One volume will be devoted to an index which will be an invaluable 
aid to the student, acting as it does as a key to the many topics deal/ 
with in the Encyclopedia. 

Prospectus and full particulars of terms will be sent on application, 


——_______- 


BRITISH 
WILD FLOWERS 


In their Natural Haunts 
Described by A. R. HORWOOD 


HIS book constitutes a new departure in the realm of British 
Floras. It is a complete Flora, so far as the Flowering Plants 
are concerned, for every native species is described thercin: 

but it is intended to supplement, rather than to replace, the excellent 
and comprehensive Handbooks that already exist. Its main purpose 
is to introduce the reader to our native vegetation from the standpoint 
of Ecology; that is to say, to assist him in studying plants in their 
natural surroundings, and to explain as far as possible the conditions 
that determine the occurrence of each plant in its characteristic 
environment. 

The work contains 64 full-page plates in colour specially drawn 
by Mr. J. N. Fitch, who unites with artistic skill an ont knowledge 
of Botany. The work is also profusely supplied with full-page plates 
and text illustrations showing the plants in their natural surroundings. 
No previous work on British Botany attempts to depict both the 
distinctive structural characters and the appearance of the plants 
in its normal environment for so large a number of species, 


The GRESHAM PUBLISHING CO., LTD., of 66 Chando® 
Street, Strand, London, W.C., will have much pleasure in 

sending illustrated Prospectuses of any or all of the abovee 
| mentioned important works. : 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


THE HEART OF NATURE: 


DR, THE QUEST FOR NATURAL BEAUTY 
By Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.S.I., 
K.C.1.E., President of the Royal Geographical Society. 
The Mount Everest portion of the Himalayas, the 
Sikkim forests, Kashmir and the high solitudes 
beyond are described, with the opportunities they 
afford for intimacy with the stars. 12s. net. 


THE STAGES OF HUMAN LIFE 


By J. LIONEL TAYLER, M.R.C.S. A truthful, 
interesting, hopeful and practically helpful account 
of what each of the stages of human life really are. 
It will appeal to all those who wish to see life as a 
whole, and to understand what part their efforts 
play in the human scheme. Illustrated. 18s. net. 


FISHING FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES 


By WILLIAM RADCLIFFE. Here for the first time 
in any English book are described Assyrian, Chinese 
and Jewish Fishing, while much original light is 
thrown on the angling lure and lore, methods, super- 
stitions, taboos and gods in Egypt, Greece and Rome. 
With Illustrations. 28s. net. [Ready September 29th. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN 
INDIAN PRINCESS 


By SUNITY: DEVEE MAHARANI OF COOCH 
BEHAR. As the daughter of a famous leader of 
Indian religious thought and as the wife of one of the 
best-known and most popular of Indian princes, 
the author speaks with authority on many sides of 
Indian life. Illustrated. 12s. net. [Ready in October. 


A WAYFARER’S CARAVAN 


By A. ALEXANDER. Mr. Alexander describes a 
journey by road from the east coast of England to 
the west coast of Ireland, and tells of the joys and the 
misfortunes met with over wild moors, valleys, 
mountain passes and lonely bogs. [Ready in October. 


SOME PERSONALITIES 


By 20/1631. ‘‘One of the most amazing modern 
autobiographies. Never since the ‘ Confessions ’ of 
Rousseau has a man pretended more successfully 
to tell the whole truth about himself and his gyra- 
tions.’’—TuHeE STAR. ** Provoking, paradoxical, 
piquant.’’—WeEsTMINSTER GAZETTE. 15s. net. 





A Descriptive List of New Books will be sent on request 


THE REIGN OF RELATIVITY 


By VISCOUNT HALDANE. Asa result of conversa. 
tions with Professor Einstein Lord Haldane has added 
fresh paragraphs which develop more definitely 
the interpretation which hz had put on a basic prin- 
ciple in modern mathematical physics on which, in 
agreement with Minkowski, Professor Einstein has 
rested his reasoning. Third Edition. 21s. net, 


THE GAIN OF PERSONALITY 


A Popular Psychological Statement of the Practical 
Values of Personality. By W. CHARLES LOOs. 
MORE, M.A. A practical guide to those who would 
like to bring to bear upon life such a measure of 
personality as results in a reasonable amount of 
happiness and success. 6s. net. [Ready next week, 


OUT OF THE WORLD NORTH 
OF NIGERIA 


By Captain ANGUS BUCHANAN, M.C. With an 
Introduction by Lord Rothschild. A record of a 
recent journey which the Author made across the 
Sahara to the little-known region of Asben or Air. 
It throws valuable light upon hidden territory in 
Central Africa. With Illustrations. [Ready in October. 


FIGURATIVE TERRA-COTTA REVETMENTS 
IN ETRURIA AND LATIUM 


IN THE VI AND V CENTURIES B.C. By E. DOUGLAS 
VAN BUREN. This volume contains all the examples 
of the early figurative and terra-cotta temple decora- 
tions of Latium and Etruria, scientifically described, 
systematically arranged, and set in their historical 
framework. With Illustrations. 16s. net. 


WADE’S BOAT 


A Poem. By E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN, Author of 
‘* The Trireme.’’ A comedy of farm life in the Middle 
Ages based on a legend mentioned in the ‘‘ Canterbury 
Tales.’’ In form it is a dramatic interlude in rhymed 
stanzas with lyrics interspersed. 5s. net. 


STUDIES OF ENGLISH MYSTICS 


By the Very Rev. W. R. INGE, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. 
A new impression of Dean Inge’s valuable contribution 
to the literature of mysticism. Among the mystical 
writers included are Wordsworth, Browning, Julian 
of Norwich, Walter Hylton, and William Law. Third 
Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 





NOTABLE NEW 


NOVELS 





Gene Stratton-Porter 





HER FATHER’S DAUGHTER 


By the Author of ‘‘ Freckles,’’ ‘‘ Laddie,’’ ‘‘ Michael O’Halloran,”’ ‘‘ A Daughter of the Land,’’ etc. This is 
Mrs. Stratton-Porter’s latest and best novel and will appeal alike to lovers of her Nature books and admirers 
of her fiction. Readers will find great enjoyment in the romance of Linda Strong, as fine a girl as this famous 


author has ever portrayed. 


Kathleen Norris 
THE BELOVED WOMAN. In her new novel 


Mrs. Norris has found an entirely new theme and 
has developed it in a masterly fashion. It is a 
delightful romance full of people you learn to know 
intimately, and to love. 7s. 6d, net. 


Denis Mackail 
ROMANCE TO THE RESCUE. rhe 


story of how romance came back into two lives from 
which it had been banished affords the author of ‘‘ What 
Next?” the ers = describing from a fresh 
angle the habits of the atrical world. 7s. 6d. net. 








JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, 
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7s. 6d. net. 
B.B. 
A STRANGE DELILAH. “A fascinating 


romance. ... His adventures are of the grimmest, 
his love affairs most intriguing. . . . ‘B. B.’ has 
no reason to be ashamed of his first attempt at 
fiction.’’—Damy Express. 7s. 6d. net. 


Maj.-Gen. Charles Ross 
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THE FLY-BY-NIGHTS. A rattling tale of 
adventure, by a distinguished soldier—a tale com- 
pounded of enemy agents, spies, smugglers, intrigue, 
plot and counter-plot, with a strong rdmantic strain 
and love interest running through it. 7s. 6d. net. 
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